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j icks. 
OUR CINDERELLA. | Some her shrewd tricks,’ far more instructive and 


| amusing to ourselves than we ever could have got from 
Ir needed no second glance, when we first employed bird or beast. 
Our Cinderella, to discover that she was a real indige-| She made her first appearance in her mother’s old 
nous London plant, that had grown in some stifling bonnet and shawl; and when her offer was accepted, 
court, where the sun, when it shines there at all, only she uttered her ‘ thank you kindly’ with such a 
reveals hot beds of filth, while what little air enters, cheerful lighting up of her old-fashioned intelligent 
just stirs up the poisonous gases which cannot escape, | countenance, as to draw the eye away from her rough 
to float into the houses, and be inhaled by the short- unkempt hair and dirty neck and shoulders, so suddenly 
lived and fever-fed inhabitants. She was one of that revealed, when she threw off those outward trappings, 
class of precocious children, who at the first look can and stood with her lanky long arms eager, ready, and 
pick out the largest fried fish, the biggest ha’porth | willing to do her utmost to earn an honest penny. 
of damaged fruit, or through intricate windings and | What a contrast she was to the little haughty minx, 
arched passages lead you direct, in the dark, to the who with the curtain of her bonnet lowered to the 
low public-house that gives a farthing change out of very nape of her bit of a neck, and her nose pointing 
the penny paid for half a pint of beer. She seemed up like a chicken’s beak after it has drunk, had 
as if she had never been properly a simple child, ‘with a swing, a bounce, and a slam of the door, 
but had come into the world with her little head | vacated her Cinderellaship the week before, ‘ bekawse 
filled with strange cunning notions, which caused her | she couldn’t have a “dayr” to herself to go to Green’ich 
to begin to think seriously as soon as she was born. | Fair!’ Our new girl did, indeed, rub and scrub in her 
She was never sent to school, saving when her | peculiar way—sweeping and washing the space occu- 
mother went out to do a day’s cleaning in winter; pied by a chair, then dusting the latter and replacing 
then she was turned into a little back-room in the it, so that by the time she had finished her dustings 
court, and left, like others of her class, to the care | and sweepings, the old dirt had settled down upon the 
of a deaf old woman, with a piece of dry bread and | ‘furniture as quietly as if it had never been disturbed. 
a drink of water when the pipe that supplied the | Then her poor rent shoes, which were ‘a world too 
whole court was not frozen, for, as her mother said, | wide,’ were ever coming off; and sometimes the tap 
‘the twopence a week she paid came cheaper than of the water-butt would be pouring into one, while she 
leaving her with a bit of fire.’ In fine weather, was scouring away in some corner with the other on, 
however, she was always left free to run anywhere. ‘utterly unconscious of her loss; and when told of it, 
Before she was selected to fill our vacant Cinderella- would only reply with ‘I’s allers been hewsed to 
ship, she had, to use her own words, ‘been out to | having my feet wet, and don’t feel it.” She had never 
nu’ss Mrs Smith’s baby for her wittles; then she | heard of any objection to using the same towel to 
lit the fires and fetched the gin and beer for the | wipe up the plates and dishes as she dried her hands 
washerwomen at the laundry; after that she was kept | and face with, to say nothing of her neck, which, 
to answer the door, run errands, and clean a bit at a when at home, she washed once a week, for Our 
lodging-house ; but she caught sich a cold through | Cinderella was very regular in her way. Her stockings 
washing up in the damp cellar, that she couldn’t do the were at first always falling about her feet, and she 
work, and so they paid her half a week’s wages (which | trod as softly over the floor as a feather-footed bantam- 
was threepence), and sent her home.’ She introduced | fuwl, while the tops covered the unsightly holes in the 
herself with a single knock at the door, and a ‘ Please | heels. At her first experiment in cookery, she dressed 
do you want a girl to help, clean, or anything?’ Her | the potatoes in the kettle; and when the sauce-pans 
earnest-looking eyes, and ‘ plain unvarnished tale,’| were pointed out, she said ‘she allers biled the taturs 
were her greatest recommendation. There are many | in the kittle at home, and wrinched it out a’rter before 
patient and painstaking people in the world, that | she put in the tea-water; and so did her mother.’ 
spend weeks in teaching a parrot to talk, oradog to} For a while she retained many of her old tastes and 
play a few fantastic tricks, who would have been | habits, coming in after returning from her errands— 
driven to their wits’ end before they had given Our | on which, unless when told not to stay, she took her 
Cinderella a week’s trial. We thought her of more | time for the first few weeks—with tidings of ‘sich 
value than many Polls and Pugs; and making | bootiful bloaters ; sweet shrimps; nice crabs, only two- 
patience a duty, and endurance the test of fulfilling it, | pence each ; clean white trotters; fried fish, so brown 
encouraged her at times to talk, and gathered infor- | and crisp, oh! and whilks that looked so tempting!’ and 
mation from her strange conversation, and knowledge | no doubt she marvelled greatly that we did not send 
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her back full speed to purchase what she considered 


such dainty relishes. Many a penny, we fear, went 
out of her eighteenpence a week for these ‘strong’ 
temptations; for although we would not see them, 
there were often unmistakable signs of mussels, peri- 
winkles, and cheap crabs in the ash-bin, and now 
and then the kitchen was impregnated with a most 
ancient fish-like smell; and one evening she did 
venture timidly into the parlour with half-a-dozen 
fried sprats on a plate, which, she said, ‘were so nice, 
and done so brown, that she hoped we would taste 
them:’ and we did. They had been her old home 
luxuries, the richest comforts she enjoyed in that close 
crowded little court; and I often thought, that while 
indulging in them alone in the kitchen, they brought 
back the old hearth with its morsel of fire, when she 
shared them with her poor mother; and that there 
might be moments when even our poor dear dirty 
Cinderella had ‘thoughts that did often lie too 
deep for tears.’ Sometimes, when going her morning- 
errands, she would say, with a curtsy: ‘ Please may I 
bring in a penny eel for my dinner?’ And knowing 
that she meant a pie, and would enjoy it much better 
than our own wholesome joint, we gladly indulged her, 
lest she should be tempted to spend one of her own 
hard-earned pennies, trusting that she would appease 
what remained of her appetite with the contents of the 
safe, after the more luxurious morsel was devoured. 


What she gave our youngest child, when she took | 


it out, we could only guess from the smells and 

smears it brought back, though we have no 
doubt that at one time and another it had revelled 
in her whole banquet of luxuries—for she was no 
selfish glutton—and he must have been a very hearty 
little fellow to have swallowed all that was given to 
him by our strong, relish-loving, and gentle-hearted 
Cinderella. The first time she saw Master George 
eating with a fork, she snatched it out of his hand, and 
said: ‘He would job his eyes out with it; run it into 
the roof of his mouth; stick it in his chin;’ and we 
know not what disasters she foresaw in her great 
alarm. Nearly everything which would take the 
impression, was for a long time stamped with Cinder- 
ella, ‘her mark;’ there were traces of her little, 
industrious, and dirty fingers on the table-cloth, in 
the butter and sugar, on the bread, on the new bonnet 
and shawl of her mistress, which she had been trying 
on to see how she looked in them; for she would use 
her fingers to scrape up the cinders, and as to putting 
on the old gloves that were given to her for the 
purpose while she scoured the pots and pans, she 
fairly laughed at the proposition as a joke, and put 
them away somewhere to be worn on Sunday. Having 
herself suffered cold, hunger, and every other privation, 
she was always an urgent pleader for the beggars 
that knocked at the door; and her ‘Oh, please, there’s 
sich a poor ‘oman, with a dear sweet babby in her arms, 
so like our little Ellen, and she only axes for a bit of 
bread; and they do look so hungry, please,’ never 
failed to soften us, though we knew the woman would 
exchange the broken victuals for gin. The rapidity, 
however, with which our Cinderella flew to execute 
her glad mission, and the hearty kiss she gave the 
chiid at the door, outbalanced the canting whine of 
the old impostor. Our Cinderella had an open hand 
and a feeling heart; and her tears fell like summer 
vain when sue came in contact with human misery 
which she had not the means of alleviating, though in 
a matter of bargain, she would stand out to the 
splitting of a single hair. 

After we had altered an old bonnet, and made it 
to fit her, almost the first thing she bought out of her 
trifling wages was a staring red wreath of cotton 
flowers with which to decorate it; and when we offered 
to trim it with neat ribbon, if she would throw the 
artificial ination away, she ; but on 


inquiry, we found that she had sold it, like a true child 
of the court, to another Cinderella for threepence, 
which, she said, ‘was better than losing the whole 
shilling.’ When Master George wae ill, she never 
went out without bringing back something or other, 
which ‘she was sure would do him good, if he could 
only fancy it.’ Sométimes it was a little saucer of 
pickled eels, a bunch of water-cresses, a rasher of fiery 
salt ham, a penny crab, a saveloy, or a black-pudding ; 
and she had along catalogue of the wonderful good 
such things had done to the poor children in the court 
in which she was born—absolute faith in them. The 
faith of our kind-hearted Cinderella was doubtless well 
founded : food was the true medicine there. 

She had to be reminded many times before we 
could get her to fasten more than one button at the 
back of her frock; for though her little bare skinny 
back was exposed, she seemed unconscious of the cold 
air the opening admitted. It was also a long and 
difficult task to persuade her to fasten her shawl when 
she went out; if it blew off, she picked it up and 
threw it again over her shoulders, regardless of the 
weather or the state of the pavement, for, as she said, 
‘she had allers been used to holding it, and /fiveses 
(fingers) was made before pins.’ If, when she was out, 
we heard a band of music, or the nasal scream of 
Punch and Judy in the neighbourhood, we knew it 
was useless looking for her till silence was restored, 
or the performers had moved too far away for her to 
follow them with anything like a conscientious feeling, 
for it was only when such-like temptations lay pretty 
direct in her path that she yielded. We could often 
hear her in the kitchen trying to imitate the tunes 
played by the Italian organ-boys ; and more than once 
have we seen her steal out, and from the acquiescing 
smile on the olive countenance of the tune-grinder, we 
had no doubt that she had bribed him to play her some 
favourite air, and amuse her a little longer. 

What an eventful day that was in the life of our 
Cinderella, when we presented her with a five-shilling 
rosewood work-box, which had a little looking-glass 
fitted into the inside of the lid. She danced, ‘oh my’d,’ 
and ‘well I nevered,’ as slie made some new discovery 
in the intricacies of the pink cotton lining, clapped her 
hands, and seemed half-frantic with delight: and then 
to be her own too ?—to keep ?—to do what she liked 
with? This ascertained, she said ‘she would be so 
good ;’ then she sat down and cried with joy. For days 
after, whenever we had occasion to enter the kitchen, 
we were pretty sure to hear the sharp snap of the 
work-box lid as she closed it; and from the day it first 
came into her possession, there was a slow, strange, but 
sure improvement in Cinderella’s appearance. No 
doubt it was occasionally the repository of hard bake, 
candy, toffy; but then it also contained her glass neck- 
lace and string of bugles, which she threw round her 
neck (and wore as proudly as a countess would her 
diamonds), when she went to visit her mother in her 
court. It contained also a penny bottle of ‘real oil 
of roses’ for her hair; this we ascertained through her 
having broken it, and inquiring what would take 
grease out of the much-admired pink cotton lining 
of her treasured box: a disaster that caused her to 
shed ‘a few natural tears.’ After this she took to 
letting her hair grow long behind, and in a few 
weeks we saw a little morsel, bound with ribbon, 
sticking out like the tail of a sparrow; she also put 
her front hair in paper, but this plan we suppose 
she abandoned, for we noticed on the following day 
that there was about as much curl in it as in the 
kitchen poker. For a long time, after a few of these 
failures, she gave up buying curl-paper, and used more 
freely her favourite delusion—‘ oil of roses.’ She made 
some kind of a flounce to one of her cotton frocks; but, 
as we heard her telling the Cinderella next door, it 


made her dress too short, so she let it out until she got 
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her new boots, then she should take it up again to shew 
them. Iler boots will have the gaudiest coloured tops 
she can find, and they will burst out at the sides in no 
time, for she will have them narrow at the toes, as she 
has heard ‘ that small feet is fashionable.’ 

Strange, that by some kind of Freemasonry, she 
always manages to clean the door-steps at the time 
the neighbouring Cinderella comes out with her pail 
for the same purpose. I have no doubt they have a 
good deal of confidential conversation, and many a 
little secret between them. I have noticed our rosy- 
cheeked little butcher-boy, with his well-sueted hair, 
linger longer about the kitchen-door when he brought 
the meat than he used to do; and sometimes when he 
has stopped with his tray to peep in at the lower 
window, we have heard her tell him ‘to get along with 
his imperance. She no longer uses such plebeian 
phrases as—‘ This is stunning!’ ‘That’s your style!’ 
‘Hookey!’ ‘I’m not to be gammoned!’ nor does she 
shout out of the chamber-window, when shaking her 
duster, to any one she knows, ‘There you go, with 
your eye out!’ she has left off all this ‘court’ slang, 
though we fear that werry, winegar, sawer, lawer, 
pudden, nothink, and many other curiosities of London 
cacology, will never be got rid of. As to grammar, we 
might as well attempt to teach her geometry, though 
she will learn to read through the children much better 
than through any pains we might bestow upon her, 
for with them she is always happy, and they are 
all very fond of our hard-working, willing-minded, 
kind-hearted Cinderella. You seldom see a speck of 
dust on the little Bible and Prayer-book that stand 
on her well-polished work-box. Dirty babies, carried 
by just such uncouth and ungainly-looking girls as she 
herself was when she was installed in her Cinderella- 
ship, she will kiss and cram sweet-stuff into their 
ever-gaping little mouths, meet them wherever she 
may, if they only belong to the neighbourhood in 
which she herself was nurtured. Let her: such 
meetings keep open the pure well-springs of her 
affectionate heart, and better a ‘blessed babby’ or 
two should be made ill now and then, through such 
excess of kindness, than the waters of those pure 
fountains be sealed. Would that their gir-drinking 
mothers gave them nothing worse than they receive 
from our Cinderella ! 

Many, perhaps, would have seen only her faults, 
and kept up an incessant carping that would have 
rendered her poor life miserable; many, perhaps, who 
might have had children of their own, and, but for 
more fortunate circumstances, would have been some 
other body’s Cinderella. Though it was not pleasant 
to find her rough unmistakable hair clinging to our 
own brush, we endured the annoyance once or twice 
till we could supply her with a cheap hair-brush ; 
for such peccadillos shewed that she had a wish to 
improve her appearance—to advance, instead of falling 
back; and the thought of discharging her never 
entered our head. Though the little cuffs she made 
for herself only served to render the dirt on her 
wrists more visible, this was not long the case; for 
the same taste that led her to aspire to a better style 
of dress, caused her to become more cleanly in her 
person. As she advanced in collars and cuffs, so she 
abandoned purchasing penny crabs, eating pickled eels 
in the streets, and drinking sun-heated ginger-beer; 
nor were there any longer signs of shell-fish in the 
ash-bin. That look of slovenliness about the feet was 
gone; her boot-laces were neatly fastened, instead of 
dangling like snares about her feet, that threatened 
every moment to overthrow her. She now took more 
heed of her steps. I heard the baker’s new man, not 
many weeks ago, call her ‘Miss’ as he delivered the 
bread; and though in my eye he looked a cunning, 


has since proved true—yet Cinderella cannot 


artful rascal, who would not keep his place long— 
w 


for a moment believe that it was he who gave her the 
bad sixpence, although his was the only sixpence 
she took that day in change. I daresay she was too 
busily engaged with the looking-glass after the com- 
pliment he paid her, to think of looking after her 
change. I sometimes fancy, when I see an intelligent 
light breaking through her good-natured countenance, 
and beaming out of her bright earnest eyes, that a new 
spirit has taken up its abode in her not ungraceful 
body, and that many of those old, shrewd, selfish feel- 
ings are dead, which lived within her when she breathed 
only the foul air of the corrupt and corrupting court. 

And now she no longer slams to the kitchen-door 
with a haughty toss of her head, and a ‘ Well I’m sure 
it’s like your imperance,’ when the young butcher 
calls; but if it is only a pound of chops she orders, 
she allows him to bring it home; and when he has 
nothing else to leave, he is continually bringing in 
a bit of something or other for the cat. She thinks 
he is one of the finest horsemen in the world; for 
when he rides by with his basket, and sees her either 
at the door or window, he is sure to start off at a 
*butcher’s gallop.’ She has bought a shilling tea-tray, 
in the centre of which is something intended for a 
parrot, with a couple of cherries in its beak. It is the 
pride of her heart; and after having dusted it, which 
she does several times a day, she will stand with her 
head aside admiring it, for she thinks it ‘so much like 
nater.’ Let us leave her to the worshipping of her few 
misshapen household gods; perhaps through her little 
temple—the kitchen—she sees down the long dim 
vista a far away home of her own, to which hope 
often points. In time she will shew all her treasured 
purchases to the young butcher, for we have more 
than once stumbled upon him in the kitchen; and the 
first time she blushed, and said ip a trembling voice, 
‘Please, it’s only William,’ as if we had not known 
him for the last five years; and he, touching the 
brightest and longest portion of his sueted hair, 
muttered something about ‘keeping company,’ though 
it needed no confession, for we found out long ago 
that he was ‘head over ears’ in love with our 
Cinderella. We have frequently heard her singing 
over her work of late— 


* Wilt thou love me then as now?’ 
which shews that she is thinking over her ‘intended 
change’ very seriously. 


FISH-MANURE: A HINT FOR IRELAND. 


One of the hopeful things about Ireland—that is, 
hopeful in comparison with the hopelessness of past 
days—is this: that her inhabitants are earnestly 
endeavouring to ascertain what are her resources, and 
how these resources can best be developed for the 
wellbeing of the country, There is not wanting a 
strong perception on the part of Irishmen themselves, 
that this wholesome search, this pursuit of the quiet 
paths of industry, has been sadly neglected until now. 
At the beginning of 1854, a new periodical was started 
in Dublin, under the designation of the Monthly Journal 
of Industrial Progress, edited by Mr W. K. Sullivan, 
who fills the office of professor of chemistry to the 
Museum of Irish Industry. It is a really valuable 
work, filled with notices of all new and useful processes 
and material discoveries, digested in a way that can 
only be done by a man of scientific attainments. An 
observation was made in a recent number of that 
journal, which sketches the past current of Irish 
thought in a striking way, coming, as it does, from 
an Irishman: ‘A country with a population of from 
six to seven millions of inhabitants, speaking a 
language in common with some sixty millions of others 
distributed over the five continents of the earth, ought 
certainly to offer an excellent field for the development 
of a periodical literature. Yet Ireland has not one; 
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and notwithstanding the very many attempts which, | and mineral constituents might be made available for 


year after year, have been made to supply some special 
part of the deficiency, we are but little further advanced 
than we were many years ago. Until very recently, 
the two or three periodicals published in the country, 
too, were of a purely literary character. We had no 
representative of art—nor have we yet; no represen- 
tative of industry, until the journal for which we write 
made its appearance ; and no representative of abstract 
science. ‘The only cause which strikes us as capable 
in any degree of accounting for the actual state of 
things, is perhaps a species of indifference to any 
progress which might be effected in the country not 
conducive to the special ends of some party. And that 
very indifference extends, not merely to the public 
who should support a literature, but even to the 
writers—literary, scientific, and artistic—who should 
create it. There has also, perhaps, been a deficiency 
of speculative energy among Irish publishers, who 
might have learned an excellent lesson from our 
Scotch neighbours, who have established a most 
respectable, indeed we may almost say the most 
respectable literature in these countries, the chief 
market for which is not in Scotland, but out of it. It 
may be that we are now about to raise ourselves from 
the slough in which we have so long lain; and having 
learned some self-respect, and thereby acquired the 
virtue of self-reliance, earnestly begin to remedy our 
shortcomings. There are certainly many symptoms 
of a healthier public opinion than has heretofore 
prevailed. May it grow stronger and stronger every 
day.’ The italics are ours; they mark that which, we 
think, goes to the root of the whole matter. 

It would gratify us if we could in any way aid in 
Mr Sullivan’s endeavours to draw his countrymen’s 
attention to the undeveloped resources of Ireland; and 
with that view we will devote a few paragraphs to the 
curious subject of Fish-manure. 

The islands near Africa and America are searched 
with the utmost avidity for guano, as a material for 
manuring land—a means of giving back to the soil 
those elementary constituents which the crops have 
taken away from it. In one year there were 200,000 
tons imported, and bought by our farmers for a sum 
very little short of a million and a half sterling. Not 
only is the store diminishing in those islands, but 
governments are even on the verge of going to war con- 
cerning the property of the guano stores. Tlence, a 
question has been asked—As a substitute for the potash 
of the American and Russian and Swedish forests has 
lately been found in the potash of the ocean, can there 
not be found a substitute for American and African 
guano in the fish which fringe our coasts in such 
countless numbers? Fish are sich in that very element 
which gives so much value to guano—namely, nitrogen 
or azote; whenever extraordinary shoals of fish have 
visited the Irish coasts, the superfluous portion, which 
could not be consumed as food, has been employed to 
manure patches of land, and always with beneficial 
results. The offal of herring-curing houses at Wick, 
Yarmouth, and elsewhere, is disposed of in a similar 
way. But such a plan can only be adopted near the 
spot where the fish are caught. The questions arise— 
Whether a portable fish-manure can be produced by a 
simple and inexpensive process; and whether the 
supply can be such as to render the manure saleable 
at a cheap rate? To the consideration of these 
questions, Mr Sullivan devotes two able papers. 

As to the constituents of fish in respect to the 
elements required for manuring, chemists have settled all 
this. Sprats and herrings contain about-16 per cent. of 
nitrogenous matter ; and all other fish contain a greater 
or lesser proportion. ‘There is also an ash, or mineral 
constituent, useful as manure. If, therefore, the water 
of fish were expelled by drying, and the oil separated 
for use in manufacturing processes, the nitrogenous 


the farmer. The nitrogen is given off in the form of 
ammonia when the fish decays; the mineral portion 
contains phosphate of lime; and both the ammonia 
and the phosphate are among the most highly prized 
elements of manures. Phosphate of potash, too, would 
afford another modicum of usefulness. Mr Sullivan 
calculates, that if 100 tons of herrings were boiled to 
separate the oil, and then dried to dissipate most of the 
water, there would result nearly 14 tuns of useful oil, 
and nearly 21 tons of solid manure, containing ammonia 
and two or three kinds of phosphates. As compared 
with guano, this fish-manure wou!d be equal to Peruvian, 
and superior to all other kinds, as regards percentage 
of ammonia; but less rich in respect to the phosphates. 
The ammonia, it must be observed, exists ready formed 
in guano, whereas it is in the elementary state in 
fish-manure ; therefore guano would be superior to fisii- 
manure where an immediate effect is to be produced, 
while it is possible that fish-manure might be more 
advantageous where a slow but permanent improve- 
ment of the soil is the object. Arising out of this, 
would be a probability that fish-manure would be 
relatively better suited for light sandy soils, and guano 
for rich clay soils. 

There next arises the question—How can fish be 
easily and economically converted into a portable and 
solid manure ? 

The inquiry is one of shillings and pence. Our 
authority thinks that 100 tons of herrings might 
be made to yield about 20 tons of manure, worth 
L.8 per ton, and 10 tuns—of 252 gallons each—of oil 
at L.29, 10s. per tun; making, together, L.455, or 
L.4, 11s. for every ton of herrings boiled down. Out 
of this he thinks that, taking one season with another, 
about L.1 per ton might be cleared, after paying all 
expenses. ‘There comes an inquiry, however, whether 
a shoal of herrings is more valuable for curing, or for 
transforming into manure—for food for man, or food 
for the soil. Mr Sullivan decides this in favour ot 
the former; and he therefore looks to the offal of the 
curing-stations as the chief source of materials for the 
manure, of which offal there is 1 ton to every 14 tons of 
herrings. He throws out the hint to small capitalists, 
that a manure and oil manufacture might be estab- 
lished at each of the chief fishing-stations; the offal 
might be made into useful manure, instead of being 
thrown into the sea; and a fair profit, he conceives, 
might be reaped thereby. He does not recommend a 
joint-stock company; but smaller establishments, each 
complete in itself. A patent has been taken out by 
some one, and a company suggested, under the grandilo- 
quent title of the National Fisheries Guano Company. 
But Mr Sullivan eschews all grandiloquence; he 
appeals to small capitalists, each in his own locality, 
and asks—Who will be the pioneer ? 

There is a fish-manure system actually now at work 
in France, of which the distinguished chemist Payen 
speaks very highly. About four years ago, M. Molon, 
of Concarneau, bethought him of manuring his land 
with the offal left after the preparation of sardines. 
Living in the department Finisterre, near the sea, he 
had facilities for this purpose. The offal itself could 
obviously be employed only near the spot, and within 
a short time; but M. Molon pondered how he might 
make a manure both portable and lasting. He resolved 
on the adoption of this plan—to boil the fish, of what- 
ever kind they might be; to drive out the water, and 
draw off the oil; to dry the remainder; and then to 
reduce it to a powder. This powder he found to contain 
12 per cent. of nitrogen, and 14 per cent. of phosphate 
of lime. He applied it, at the rate of about 3 hundred- 
weights, to an English acre, as a top-dressing to wheat, 
half in autumn and half in spring; and he found 
the result highly advantageous. M. Molon thereupon 
adopted a bold course. It is known that the cod- 
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fishery at Newfoundland yields 1,400,000 tons of fish 
per annum, of which more than 700,000 tons of bone, 
heads, and offal are thrown into the sea. M. Molon 
fitted out a ship in 1850, which he intrusted to his 
brother, with a view to make and bring over a small 
stock of fish-manure from the offal at Newfoundland ; 
this was done, and the manure was found to be similar 
in kind to the other. In 1851, M. Molon, junior, went 
out again, taking with him the materials for building 
a factory; 150 workmen; houses for them to live in; 
and working-implements for the whole manufacture. 
He established himself at Kerpon, near the Strait of 
Belleisle; and from that establishment fish-manure 
has since been sent over to France. 

Meanwhile, Messrs Molon, senior, and Thurnyssen 
established a similar factory at Concarneau, between 
L’Orient and Brest, in the department of Finisterre, a 
mere fishing-village, in which 300 or 400 persons 
are engaged in the sardine fishery. The factory 
was established close to the sea, where the fish 
could be at once discharged. The resources of the 
piace are equal to the manufacture of five tons of 
manure daily, from about twenty tons of fish or fish- 
offal. All the offal of the curing-houses at Concarneau 
and L’Orient, as well as the coarse fish which happen 
to find their way into the nets, are made available 
for benefiting the land, instead of being allowed to 
pollute the sca. The working-apparatus comprises a 
steam-engine of ten horse-power; two boiling-pans, 
surrounded with steam-jackets; twenty-four screw- 
presses; a rasping-machine; a large oven; and a 
conical iron mill. Such being the materials employed, 
and the apparatus for operating on the materials, the 
processes are conducted in the following way :— 

The fish, or offal, is placed in the boiling-pans, one 
of which will contain about half a ton, and the other 
nearly a ton; steam is admitted inside the jacket 
which envelops the pan, and an hour's boiling suffices. 
The boiled fish is removed from the pan, and thrown 
into iron cylinders about a foot in diameter; blocks are 
placed on the top; and each cylinder, or each mass of 
fish, is subjected to the action of a screw-press. All 
the cylinders are pressed gradually, and in turn, by 
one man, who manages the whole; the water and oil 
are pressed out of the fishy mass; they exude through 
small holes in the sides of the cylinders, and flow into 
vessels beneath. After a little time, the oil floats on 
the surface of the water, and is removed thence into 
barrels—there being generally about one pound of oil 
from forty pounds of fresh fish, or offal. Then, the 
presses being loosened, the fishy mass, now of course 
much drier than before, is turned out in the form of a 
compact cake, about four inches in thickness. The 
rasping-machine reduces this cake to a sort of pulp; 
the pulp is placed by children upon flat trays; and 
500 of these trays are introduced through small 
doors into a kind of oven, more than sixty feet in 
length. The trays run upon little railways, and each 
one is pushed onward by that which follows, until the 
whole oven is filled, having 20 trays lengthwise, 5 
breadthwise, and 5 in height. A current of air, heated 
to about 150 degrees Fahrenheit, plays through the 
oven; and the heat and the dimensions are so managed, 
that by the time the last tray is introduced, the first is 
dried, ready for removal; and thus the operations can 
be continued uninterruptedly. The very pushing in of 
the twentieth tray in each row pushes out the first, inso- 
much that the removal is perfectly easy, and causes little 
trouble to the children from excess of heat. <A large 
amount of drying is effected in this oven by a small 
consumption of fuel. The dried fish is thrown into * 
heap; then shovelled into the hopper of a mill; then 
ground to powder ; and, finally, stored in sacks or bags. 

Six men, at ls. per day—labour-wages are generally 
lew in France—and ten children, at 6d. or 7d. per 
day each, suffice to conduct the manufacture of four 


to five tons of the fish-powder per day. It is 
intended, by a relay of hands, to work at night 
during certain busy seasons. There are about 200 
days in a year in which fishing can be carried on at 
Concarneau; and if each furnished its due supply, 
the factory might yield 1000 tons of fish-manure in 
a year—equal, at 3 hundredweights per acre, to the 
manuring of 6000 acres of land—or more than this, 
if the factory were worked at night by relays. The 
sardine and other offal yields about half this supply; 
and it rests with the fishermen, if they find it profit- 
able, to supply the other half by bringing in coarse fish 
which are not liked for food. M. Molon is said to be 
about to organise a well-equipped fishery of sixty or 
seventy boats, to insure a supply of material for his 
operations. 

About a hundredweight of coal is consumed in 
preparing a ton of the fish-manure. The manure sells 
at a rate which, in English weights and money, would 
be equal to 8s. per hundredweight, or L.8 per ton; the 
farmers in the neighbourhood buy it readily at that 
price. The oil sells at about 3s. per gallon. Messrs 
Payen and Pommier, commissioners appointed by the 
Agricultural Society of France to examine the whole 
subject, report that the manufacture pays well; and 
that not only are the two establishments at Concarneau 
and Newfoundland kept up, but that others are to be 
founded elsewhere, under the hope of rendering no 
longer necessary a dependence on Peruvian guano. 

A period of just twelve months elapsed between Mr 
Sullivan’s first and second papers on this subject: he 
was obliged to state, that in that period no response 
had been made in Ireland to his suggestion. He does 
not give it up, however: he gives the details of M. 
Molon’s process, that all may understand it who wish. 
He points to the peculiar circumstances which affect 
any bold enterprises in Ireland: most of the wealthy 
men are either merchants or landed proprietors ; the 
merchants, except in some parts of Ulster, have very 
little knowledge of, or taste for manufactures; the 
landed proprietors, for the most part, attend still less 
to any manufacturing enterprises; while the men of 
energy and ability are too seldom men of any capital. 
He does not despair, however. He says, in closing his 
subject: ‘ When we recollect what a large amount of 
offal has hitherto been wasted upon our coasts—the vast 
quantity of coarse fish which have been rejected, and 
thrown again into the sea—but, above all, when we 
consider the enormous extent of ocean, teeming with 
animal life, which has contributed so little towards the 
sustenance of mankind, we cannot help thinking that 
at Concarneau has been laid the foundation of a great 
branch of industry, which is destined to renovate the 
worn-out soils of the richly populated countries of 
Europe. For such an industry, Ireland is peculiarly 
favoured by position, and wants but the enterprise and 
perseverance of a few individuals to develop it. Again 
we say, ‘Who will be the pioneer ?’ 


MARETIM O. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
AFTER THE CONFLICT. 


Tne Marchese Belmonte, as we have seen, had so long 
allowed his mind to remain in a particular attitude, 
and be ready to take a particular direction, that, in 
spite of the new impulses he had recently felt, no 
sooner did he behold in reality the group which, when 
seen in imagination, had so often well-nigh driven 
‘im mad—the son of the man he hated enjoying a 

ippiness like that he himself had coveted—than his 
old feelings started up complete within him. Bianca’s 
intercession, however, threw him back into a state of 
doubt ; and when he saw her, by a kind of tacft conces- 
sion to his weakness, lead Angela aside, he turned 
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his back on Paolo, and, sitting down, buried his face 
in his hands. This scene passed almost unperceived 
by the majority of those present. Walter alone under- 
stood what had taken place, and busied himself in 
clearing the room. A cloak was thrown over the body 
of Chino; and Jeppo, at his own request, was led or 

ied below. Paolo at first hesitated what to do, 
but at length also left the room, so that the marchese 
was alone with his daughter and Bianca. Embraces, 
almost unaccompanied by words, followed; and Angela, 
in mute supplication, held her father’s hands, gazing at 
his agitated countenance by the flickering light of a 
torch stuck into a heap of stones in the centre of the 
chamber. 

Meanwhile, Captain Albizi, whose men had occupied 
the ruins all round the tower, was methodically taking 
advantage of the victory which others had gained 
for him. He seemed at first puzzled to distinguish 
between the patriots and the Band they had nearly 
destroyed, and felt inclined to declare all survivors to 
be prisoners; but he soon understood that Walter was 
some person of distinction, and, on close inspection, 
recognised under their warlike disguise many persons 
whom he had been accustomed to see sauntering along 
the Cassaro at Palermo. It was best, therefore, he 
thought, to shut his eyes, and pretend to comprehend 
what was going on. By his orders the dead were 
counted: they were found to exceed in number that 
which report had given to the banditti. The victory, 
in fact, as we already know, had not been won without 
loss; besides Giacomo and Andrea, several of the 

iots and sailors had been killed, with nine of the 

ditti, not counting the traitor Haj-Ahmed. All 
those who had escaped were more or less wounded: 
among these was Luigi Spada, who had received a 
thrust from a dagger in the side. 

We shall not, however, dwell further on the details 
of the terrible scene which had left such frightful 
vestiges in and about the Torre dei Giganti. From 
what we have said, it will be seen that if the defence 
was desperate, the attack was equally so. No quarter 
was given on either side; and if any of the banditti 
had escaped death, it was because two lay amid 
their comrades desperately wounded, and two others, 
perhaps, had escaped in the confusion. In Sicily, this 
massacre is spoken of with delight and triumph, for 
since that time families have no longer been in fear for 
their dearest members; and although free spirits still 
inhabit the mountains, and exercise a kind of popular 
justice upon hard and oppressive men of various 
degrees—levying contributions rather roughly, it is 
true, but only for subsistence—the name of bandit, 
except in official circles, has d to be very oppro- 
brious, and has become, we are sorry to say—but where 
the blame lies we know not—almost synonymous with 

triot. 

Whilst the friends of Luigi Spada were already, in 
audible whispers that made some of the soldiers stare, 
congratulating themselves on this result, Walter and 
Mr Buck, who had acted with one simple object, were 
avoiding the signs of slaughter as much as possible, 
and yet keeping them in their minds, and trying to 
justify what they had done by the stern law of neces- 
sity. The storm had by this time ceased, and the 
beams of the moon occasionally broke through the 
shattered clouds. They went out together into the 
courtyard, and heard, for the first time on that terrible 
night, the voice of grief. Julio Castelnuove and his 
second brother were sitting on the ground by the dead 
body of Andrea, lamenting his loss, and in the violence 
of their sorrow cursing the cause which had led to that 
disastrous result. 

* We do not blame Englishman,’ said Julio; ‘for 
the impulse was within ourselves. We acted according 
to our ideas, and must suffer the consequences; yet 
what shall we say to our poor old father?’ 


Walter did his best to find consoling words, whilst 
Mr Buck joined those who were going about the court- 
yard ascertaining who was dead, and in whom life still 
remained. ‘The sailors, by degrees, all collected round 
the body of Giacomo, and expressed their grief in a 
low wail, that soon became a chant, that sounded 
strangely beneath that old shattered portal. As for 
the wounded, they were removed with as much care as 
possible into the lower chamber of the tower, which 
was cleared to receive them. 

The confusion continued for about an hour; at the 
end of which time Walter, who had not left Julio, was 
told that, by the marchese’s orders, he was expected to 
join a party about to start, leaving that place of death, 
for the nearest village on the outskirts of the forest. 
A couple of litters had been constructed to bear Luigi 
Spada, who professed to be only slightly hurt, and 
Jeppo, whom Captain Albizi considered of importance 
asa prisoner. As for Paolo, it was not thought neces- 
sary to watch him, it being certain that he would keep 
with his friends. They left the tower, and descended 
the northern slope of the mountain, several soldiers 
bearing torches. Angela, and Bianca, and the mar- 
chese were on horseback, the others on foot. Luigi 
complained somewhat of the pain which the jolting 
gave him, but Jeppo maintained a heroic silence. 
Carlotta wished to follow the party, but her father had 
expressed a wish that she should remain, and attend 
on the wounded. The remnant of the patriots, whom 
the marchese had requested Captain Albizi not to 
molest in any manner, accompanied them some dis- 
tance; and then several went their ways, whilst others 
returned to look after their comrades who were unable 
to follow them. Julio and his brother also remained 
behind, sadly promising to superintend the hurried 
funeral which next day was to consign indiscriminately 
all the victims of that night, with the exception of 
Andrea—for whom the family vault at Palermo waited 
—to the earth. Let us now, therefore, take our leave 
of the Torre dei Giganti, where, say the neighbouring 
peasantry, in the early days of June every year, those 
who are bold enough to draw near about sunset, may 
hear the horrid sound of strife repeated, as it will be 
repeated for ever. 

It was near midnight when the party, which had 
marched slowly down the hill and through the forest, 
reached the village; many of the inhabitants, who had 
heard already from some belated peasant of the con- 
flict, though not of the victory, had fled or concealed 
themselves. The soldiers insisted that this was proof 
of guilty connivance with the Black Band, and, flushed 
by a victory they had not gained, would have plun- 
dered, had it not been for the presence of the marchese. 
The hostile attitude of true Sicilians of late had irri- 
tated them. However, they were compelled to ‘be 
quiet, and could do no more than unceremoniously 
take possession of two empty houses—one for the mar- 
chese, and the other for the wounded men, with Paolo 
and his English friends. Jeppo and Luigi were placed 
on a couple of beds in an inner chamber, where their 
wounds were attended to, with the assistance of the 
priest of the village, who was authoritatively called up 
by one of the soldiers, and who was accustomed to look 
after both the mental and bodily ills of his parishioners. 
He at once pronounced Spada not dangerously hurt ; 
but on examining Jeppo, shook his head, and said 
nothing. The old chief perfectly understood what he 
meant, and very simply requested that he would remain 
and pray by his side. The three friends left the room, 
and retired to talk, sadly and seriously, together, of the 
events of the night. 

Mr Buck—whose mind was perfectly free from the 
responsibility of what had taken place, and who saw 
only one fact, namely, that he and Angela had been 
unexpectedly rescued—was the first to recover the elas- 
ticity of his spirits. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘we have no reason 
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to be more gloomy than any other band of heroes after 
avictory. We have fought and conquered ; some whom 
our affections miss may have fallen, but this is the 
condition of war. Men cannot play a game of life and 
death with impunity. At anyrate, here we are, some- 
what scratched, it is true, but for all that safe and 
sound. I should be quite merry, were it not for that 
poor old fellow in the other room: you do not yet know 
how much he did to save our lives.’ 

Seeing that his friends were unable to talk—for 
Walter was oppressed with a kind of remorse for 
having been compelled to join in that work of blood; 
and Paolo, not daring to share that feeling, for it was 
on his account alone that all had been done, was trying 
to direct his thoughts to his own uncertain future—Mr 
Buck went on to relate, in a summary manner, what 
had happened at the Torre dei Giganti, chiefly dwelling 
on the good-will displayed by Jeppo. He had already 
succeeded in exciting the deepest interest for the 
unfortunate man, when the padre came gently forth. 

‘My friends,’ said he, ‘one of my penitents, the 
younger, sleeps, but the other one cannot rest ; he has 
something on his mind which he will not tell even to 
me, though he has confessed his sins generally. Which 
of you is named Paolo di Falco? He asks to see him.’ 

Paolo went in with his companions, and stood by 
Jeppo’s bedside. 

*I know two of these faces,’ said the wounded 
bandit ; ‘ the other must be Di Falco?’ 

Paolo signed assent ; and Jeppo, after looking at him 
intently for a while, said: ‘My strength is going faster 
than I expected; yet I have a great duty still to perform 
in this life. 
what he now is. I have shrunk ofttimes from answer- 
ing to the name which, according to the world, I have 
disgraced—no doubt, I have disgraced it. But few in 
Sicily are ignorant that the dreaded chief of the Black 
Band,’ this was said with a kind of pride, ‘and Count 
Cacamo, the uncle of the Lady Bianca and of her sister, 
who is now no more, are the same person. I have no 
leisure to justify or explain the acts of my youth; but 
at this hour, believe me when I say, that if I once 
shared in an act of violence that led to a fatal end, it 
was because I was grossly deceived. At the time I 
felt remorse ; but, after all, am I to be called to account 
for the murders of the winds and the waves? Strife and 
danger, filling my days, made me forget almost the 
part I had played; but when I saw that a new genera- 
tion was suffering for a crime which in its extent was 
involuntary, I did my best in my rough way to repair 
the evil. But I must not tell too much, otherwise the 
reparation, which shall be my last act in this life, may 
be frustrated. Know, however, young man, that whilst 
this Englishman laboured successfully for your liberty, 
I laboured unsuccessfully. The dangers that until 
now surrounded Signora Angela cannot be laid to my 
account ; she might have been free without bloodshed, 
but for the working of passions which I cannot under- 
stand. Forgive me, if I say nomore. My strength is 
exhausted.’ 

Most of the allusions made by Jeppo, although very 
clear to any one who has followed this narrative atten- 
tively, were mere enigmas to those who heard them. 
Paolo, however, who knew the story of his father’s 
death, and had heard that Jeppo had been engaged in 
the attack on Speranza’s house, began vaguely to per- 
ceive that some great secret, which would exert, when 
revealed, a decisive influence on his destiny, lurked 
in the mind of the dying man. He may be forgiven, 
therefore, if the anxiety with which he watched Jeppo’s 
countenance was, to a certain extent, selfish. Walter 
and Mr Buck gravely waited for the termination of 
this scene, which they could not hurry on. 

After some time, Jeppo answering the eager ques- 
tioning of Paolo’s eyes, said: ‘ Yes, you rightly under- 
stand me. Your father did not betray the friendship 


You see before you one who was not always | 


of the marchese; but this is an old story, and the 
proofs are difficult. Do not interfere, but be satisfied 
that, for the ease of my own conscience, I shall do my 
best to bring about justice. Justo knows more than I do 
of your father ; but would it be fair to make him speak 
against himself? I must now ask to see the Marchese 
Belmonte—alone—without a single witness, save the 
God whose forgiveness I implore. Can you prevail 
upon him to come ?—tell him he must come !’ 

Paolo feit that it would be useless to seek the 
further satisfaction of his own curiosity, and retired 
with the Englishmen. Walter volunteered to go and 
bring the marchese. There were soldiers at the door 
of the cottage, who seemed to consider all within as 
prisoners, but after some difficulty Walter was led to the 
neighbouring house. There he found the marchese 
still watching with Angela and Bianca; they had 
talked of all that had happened, but constrainedly, for 
one name was excluded. Yet the unhappy father had 
already begun in his own mind to accept what seemed 
to him to be the decree of destiny; he could not, it is 
true, patiently look forward to the moment when he 
must deliver over his child to the heir of his hatred, but 
he felt that, after all, it must come to that. The over- 
powering influence of Bianca, in whom he had not until 
then so clearly recognised the likeness of her sister 
Speranza, had been long preparing. Oftentimes she 
had attempted to exert it too soon, and had met with 
an angry repulse; but now she seemed naturally to 
assume the character of a guiding spirit, and what she 
said to be right must, he felt, be submitted to, what- 
ever suffering it might bring. It is true that this 
consciousness existed within him but vaguely; and 
now and then, when he thought that some painful 
request was rising to Bianca’s lips, he implored her 
by a glance to postpone it until he had savoured fully 
the delight of his daughter’s restoration to freedom— 
without intrusion of the idea that he must part with 
her, and send her into an enemy’s house. 

Walter was so little acquainted with the mental 
position of the three persons into whose presence he 
was introduced, and felt his ignorance so keenly, that 
after exchanging a friendly glance with Angela and 
Bianca, he delivered the message of Jeppo without saying 
a word of what he had heard besides. The marchese, 
however, seemed to understand intuitively somewhat 
of the nature of the communication to be made to him. 
A flash of joy illumined his countenance; he pressed 
Angela’s two hands fervently, and left the room. 

This was the first time that Walter, except in the hour 
of strife, had been in the presence of Angela since the 
morning when they had parted in the chestnut-grove. 
Her full heart at once overflowed in expressions of 
gratitude; in a few phrases of natural eloquence, she 
painted the sufferings through which she had gone— 
her hopes, her fears, and her joy. Walter listened 
with pleasure; partly because he felt that he deserved 
the enthusiastic thanks he received, partly because 
Bianca, sitting near the speaker, assented to all she said 
with smiles. The stout Englishman in that society 
got rid at length of his gloom, and related joyfully, 
forgetting the emotions which Jeppo’s sufferings had 
aroused, what seemed to him to be good news. 

‘What you say,’ said Bianca at length, ‘explains to 
me many things which I only imperfectly knew. As 
you are aware, I was present when my poor sister was 
violently taken away. My mémory of persons and 
faces is strong. Report had already told me that my 
unfortunate relative, Count Cacamo, was an instru- 
ment in carrying out that crime: itis useless now to 
condemn him, or dispute the motives which he assigns 
as an excuse. I believe that he had included the 
members of his own family in the hatred which he 
bore to society, for wrongs he thought he had received. 
No matter; I forgive him now. But I was going to 
say, that when I accompanied him to the forest, although 
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I thought I had seen him then for the first time, it 
seemed that his face was not unfamiliar to me, and 
that it roused painful recollections. I am now sure 
that he was the man who saved me from ill-treatment 
when my sister was taken away, and who kindly put 
me into the house.’ 

‘Then there can be no doubt,’ replied Walter, ‘ that 
he indeed knows the mystery of all that transaction. 
Why should he not speak out? The marchese would 
certainly give faith to the words of a dying man.’ 

* Perhaps he fears not,’ said Bianca; ‘ perhaps some 
strange scruples prevent him. But I think we may 
now feel confident, that in one way or the other the 
truth will be made manifest.’ 

‘At anyrate,’ exclaimed Angela, ‘my father must 
be convinced of Paolo’s innocence ; and then the sight 
of our happiness will make him happy.’ 

They talked cheerfully of the prospects of the future 
until the marchese returned. His countenance was 
calm, but impenetrable. He checked their eager 
questions, and told them to leave all in his hands ; but 
it was evident that he had learned something that had 
made him, too, more at peace with the world than he 
had been for many a long year. After a little time he 
said : 


‘What I have now to tell you can scarcely be said to 
be evil intelligence. Jeppois no more. He died with 
the priest by his bedside; and human justice, neither 
in deeds nor in words, has anything further to do with 
him.’ 

One of the reasons for which the marchese was 
unwilling to relate the interview that had taken place 
between him and the dying bandit chief was, that 
beyond declaring solemnly that the father of Paolo di 
Falco was innocent in every respect of the crime laid 
to his charge, Jeppo had made no positive statement 
whatever. Weakness had come too rapidly over him ; 
and just as he seemed about to narrate all he knew, 
he checked himself, and gathering up his energies for a 
last effort, exclaimed : 

‘ My testimony is not wanted; Girolamo di Georgio 
knows all. Let him be brought face to face with the 
Lady Bianca—suddenly—without preparation—in the 
presence of numerous witnesses—and then—perhaps 
you can persuade Justo—— Ah! the world is going 
away from me—call the good padre—where is Lotta? 
—a convent is the place for her—let men forgive me, 
and perhaps God will.’ 

After this it was difficult to find any connection in 
what the old chieftain said, except that he seemed 
anxious that the priest should be with him to the last. 
‘The marchese left the room softly, and found Paolo and 
Mr Buck sitting by the side of Luigi, who had been 
removed from the dying man’s chamber. There was a 
moment of suspense. It seemed as if a precipitate 
reconciliation was about to take place: Paolo rose 
from his chair; the marchese took a step towards him ; 
but suddenly checked himself, and hurried away, 
yielding rather to a habit of aversion than obeying 
any distinct impulse. 

Next day the marchese, with his daughter and Bianca, 
went on to Palermo, whilst Paolo and his English 
friends remained with the wounded Luigi, who was 
not yet in a fit condition to be removed. They buried 
Jeppo in the little cemetery of the village church, and 
witnessed, with some surprise, the violent grief of 
Carlotta, who had never exhibited much tenderness to 
her father whilst he lived. Walter offered to make 
some provision for her; but she obstinately refused, 
and went away alone after the ceremony was concluded. 
Bianca, at a subsequent period, tried to be kind to her, 
yet was always repulsed. She lived by begging, and 
made the Torre dei Giganti her head-quarters, because 
there lay the remains of her lover, Chino. 

Luigi became rapidly convalescent, and spent his time 
in characteristically deploring that so much energy 


and so many precious lives had been wasted on mere 
private interests. He felt, however, that his cherished 
plans were indefinitely postponed, and tried to persuade 
himself that poor young Andrea’s death could in noway 
be laid at his door. He heard from Walter unequi- 
vocal proofs that his affection for Antonia was returned, 
and hoped that when grief was calmed by time, he 
might yet be received as her suitor. His friends, 
though wondering at the way in which he made all 
things centre in himself, were willing to humour him ; 
and whilst they remained inactive, assisted him, with 
rival ingenuity, in evoking golden visions of happiness 
and prosperity—beyond which, however, the claims of 
ambition perpetually started up. Paolo took little part 
in these conversations. Bianca had privately told him, 
from Angela, that he must consent to remain absent 
for a few days, until the marchese requested his pre- 
sence. He obeyed ; but felt almost as unhappy as when 
a prisoner, without hope for the morrow. It seemed to 
him that he was perseveringly set aside, and treated as 
a person of small importance; he was even disposed to 
accuse his young wife, for not exerting her influence in 
the midst of paternal transports of joy. The finishing- 
stroke was put to his misery by the arrival one day 
of a messenger with a letter from the marchese to 
Walter, requesting him to come to Palermo at once, as 
his active assistance was required ‘to untie one of the 
last knots of this mysterious affair. Walter smiled, 
because he understood the anger of Paolo, and departed 
at once, promising to keep his friends acquainted with 
whatever happened. 

Before accompanying the Englishman in his new 
adventure, we must request the reader to pass, for the 
last time, in imagination to the Island of Maretimo, 
where we have left one of the chief personages of this 
action. Signor Girolamo di Georgio, who had been 
tortured by remorse whilst he thought that vengeance 
for past crimes was coming upon him, had suddenly 
reverted to a tranquil state of mind. The last emotion 
of terror he had felt was when, on ushering the mar- 
chese into the castle after Paolo’s escape, he had found 
himself for a moment pierced through, as it were, by 
a vengeful glance; but what took place subsequently, 
as we already know, restored him to confidence. The 
marchese had struggled with what came to him as a 
revelation, and had seemed almost to repent of the 
dislike which he had hitherto exhibited towards the 
commandant. He even listened with apparent kindness 
to hints that long and faithful service should at length 
be rewarded, and left the island without forbidding 
Di Georgio to hope for an appointment he had long 
coveted, as governor of the prison of Palermo, which 
a word from him could obtain. It is too true that 
some men regret crimes only at the near view of 
punishment. The commandant excused himself easily 
for having put Mosca to death: the deed was done 
in mere self-defence; and as one of the soldiers had 
witnessed the attempt on Paolo’s life, might even be 
considered, as things had turned out, quite meritorious. 
As to old crimes, what had he done, after all? Was he, 
as an exception to all otliers in this world, forbidden 
to have affections? And so he went on debating the 
character of events which he alone knew of correctly, 
until he almost persuaded himself that, as men went, 
he was quite immaculate. 

The only circumstance that gave him any doubt of 
his own excellence, was the disappearance of Justo: 
that individual had formerly been in some way an 
accomplice of the Black Band, and had always, as we 
have seen, kept on friendly terms with its chief. He 
knew a good deal of the past life and actions of the 

dant—that was clear—how much, there had 
been no time to discover: if he could have been put 
out of the way, however, this world would have been 
too beautiful. His disappearance was something. 
The commandant could not foresee the destruction 
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of the Black Band, and knew not the complication of 
incidents by which it was to be brought about and 
accompanied. When he heard the intelligence, however, 
it filled him with joy; Jeppo and all his companions, 
according to rumour, had been put to the sword. Not 
a whisper of dangerous revelations came. The com- 
mandant paced up and down in front of the castle, 
rubbing his hands, and wishing—as man is never 
satisfied in this world—that Justo could have been 
included in the slaughter. However, as we know, he 
felt that this would be too fortunate; and he was not 
far from impiously supposing, that that thorn was 
left in his side simply that he might not go mad with 
excess of joy. 

It was in this mood of mind that Girolamo di 
Georgio received a letter informing him, first, that 
the Marchese Belmonte was acting for the time as 
viceroy of Sicily; and, second, that his presence was 
required at Palermo. The most ambitious projects 
and ideas instantly filled his mind. Why should he 
be content with the petty appointment towards which 
he had previously directed his wishes? Evidently 
the anger—no, not the anger, but the pettishness 
of his old patron (why should he not call him friend ?) 
had completely died away. The faithful manner in 
which, whilst seeming to perform a mere public duty, 
he had served the vengeance of the marchese against 
Paolo, although he was the son of an old boon- 
companion, was at length to have its reward. How 
fortunate that he had resisted the attempt of that 
old brigand, through that old pirate, to corrupt him! 
Fidelity was a great thing, after all. He hastened to 
make his preparations for departure; promised the 
garrison to speak a good word for them at Palermo; 
and on that very evening, having been accompanied 
with all honours down to the beach, set sail for 
Trapani, by a singular coincidence, in the very boat 
which, some six weeks before, had borne his guest, 
Walter Masterton, from the Island of Maretimo. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH. 
BY A CHINESE. 


(The following Notes describe the impressions really made upon 
a Chinese, of the literary class, during a brief visit to England in 
1044-5. It will be observed that he came in contact with only the 
upper classes of the people, and was treated by them with hospi- 
tality and distinction: hence everything is painted en beau, and 
John Bull is sketched in his y-dress. Still, it will not be 
denied that this Celestial visitor saw more clearly, and described 
more accurately, the surface of English society, than many tra- 
vellers from neighbouring European countries have done. Our 
author's name is Woo-tan-zhin. In 1842, he made his appearance 
in Chusan, having come from the mainland—being dissatisfied 
with the state of things in his own country—to offer his services to 
the British asaspy. He failed in this application, but was received 
into the house of the gentleman to whom we are indebted for the 
Notes, as a teacher of Chinese; remained with him for eighteen 
months, during his residence in Tinghai and Ningpo; and in 1843 
accompanied him, as his guide and fellow-traveller, from the latter 
city to Canton, a distance through the interior of 1300 miles. After 
the short visit to England, they returned to Shanghai, where our 
author assisted his patron in the revision of the Chinese transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. He is now an assistant in the office of Her 
Majesty’s China secretary, Mr Medhurst, at Hong Kong. 

The Notes were originally written in Chinese verse, for the 
perusal of the author's private friends, but have been recently 
printed in his own country. The version here given is a prose 
translation by his patron. It appeared some time ago in an 
Anglo-Chinese journal, the North China Herald ; but we are of the 
opinion of the translator, that it will not be found unamusing in 
this country, accompanied by the above particulars furnished 
by him.) 


In the year 1844, I embarked on board a foreign ship, 
and made sail for the far West, to ramble about in 
England for a while. Altogether, I was nearly three 
years absent from my native country. 

if I were to attempt to note down everything 


relating to the manners and customs of the English 
people, or the products of their country, the task would 
be an endless one. Indeed, the time would fail for 
merely copying off the various manuscripts that would 

necessary to a thorough investigation of these 
points. My object at present, therefore, is only to 
select a few of the things that struck me most forcibly 
during my sojourn in England. 

* * * * 

Of dusky and cloudy weather, there is in Great 
Britain quite an excess, and rain in abundance. Among 
my countrymen there is a saying, that ‘in the West 
the skies leak.’ This is not far from the truth. 
During the dog-days, the heat is not very great, for 
the people are able even then to wear several pieces 
of clothing at one and the same time. Yet, let the cold 
of winter be never so severe, no one thinks of using 
raiment wadded with cotton as we do. 

In their cities, the public streets cross and recross, 
and upon them you constantly hear the rumbling of 
coaches or carriages and the tramp of horses. Some- 
times the crowds of people in the streets are so large, 
that the passengers touch each other’s shoulders; but 
the olfactories are not offended by disagreeable and 
disgusting smells. In these crowds, you may distin- 
guish the policeman by his blue livery and grave looks ; 
and the postman by the red collar of his coat, and the 
double stroke of the knocker when he delivers his 
letters. The dragoon you know by his carrying on 
the crown of his helmet a crest of red floss silk, as 
indicative of his fierce valour; and military officers 
you may tell by their wearing ornamental badges of 
gold thread upon the shoulders. 

On the roadside there stand lamp-posts, with beauti- 
ful lanterns, that, when lit at night, illumine the whole 
expanse of the heavens. ‘The gas which burns in these 
lamps is produced from coal, and, without question, is 
a most wonderful discovery ; it jets forth a flame of 
light brighter than either the wax-candle or the oil- 
lamp can give. By it whole families enjoy light, and 
thousands of houses are simultaneously illuminated. 
In all the market-places and public thoroughfares, it 
is as clear and bright at midnight as at noontide, and, 
if I mistake not, as gay as our Feast of Lanterns. In 
fact, a city that is so illuminated might well be called 
‘anightless city ; for you may wander about it till 
break of day without carrying a lantern, and, go where 
you please, you meet with no interruption. 

ars of fire, urged on by steam, fly as swiftly as the 
wind; and on the rails of their railways, they have a 
most ingenious method of turning these locomotives. 

Steam-boats, which are in general very richly adorned, 
pass through the water by means of paddle-wheels with 
astonishing rapidity ; and upon the ,rivers, and in the 
bays, beautiful steam-wherries are constantly run- 
ning, which make it both easy and convenient for 
passengers to cross. 

I have seen a carriage that was so constructed as to 
be worked by the person who was riding in it—just as 
one would row a boat. It went admirably, and seemed 
well fitted for land-travelling. The machines that are 
used for dredging their canals and rivers must be of 
immense service to inland navigation. ... . 

The graves of the English people do not rise in 
heights, nor are they planted about with trees, as 
ours are. 

The houses are as close together as the scales upon 
the back of a fish. In front of them they plant trees, 
or have flower-gardens. The houses rise several stories 
high. The people generally live in the upper stories, 
and make constant use of staircases. Houses darting 
up to the clouds, with whitewashed walls and glazed 
doors and windows, look as if they were buildings set 
with precious stones. Balustrades of metal twist and 
twine around the windows and pillars. 

Doors and windows are all furnished with panes of 
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glass, and bright light is reflected from every part of 
the room, so that one, as he sits there, may fancy 
himself a resident of the moon. The bedrooms are so 
close and air-tight, that no dust gets in, and the wind 
is only heard blowing upon the outer shutters. Thus, 
the chilly breezes of autumn are scarcely felt ; besides, 
the fires in their grates are constantly kept up, so that 
the general temperature is that of spring-time, and in 
the depth of winter one does not feel the keenest cold. 

Enter what house you please, it is as if you were 
ascending a pagoda furnished with every variety of 
costly ornaments. Each brilliant drawing-room might 
be taken for a fairy’s paradise. The walls of their 
parlours are hung with beautiful paper, or tapestry ; 
carpets of the most exquisite texture and elegant 
patterns are spread upon their floors; their staircases, 
too, are laid with fine soft carpeting. 

In these rooms, musical-instruments stand here, 
there, and everywhere. Whatnots and tables laden 
with books, pretty clocks and beautiful vases, elegantly 
furnished sofas and settees, and work-tables inlaid 
with tortoise-shell, form part of the decorative furni- 
ture of these saloons, while fragrant odours, exhaled by 
luxuriant flowers, fill the air. Generally, their tables, 
couches, and chairs, are all rubbed up till they become 
as bright as polished metal; and in the spacious 
apartments of which I speak, large mirrors of glass 
are hung, in which one can always see his full length. 

The artificial flowers which you find in each room 
are of every variety, and display extraordinary talent 
and ingenuity; in short, if you look into any corner 
of their rooms, you are sure to see specimens of manu- 
facture that exhibit the finest skill and art. For 
instance, the contrivance by which the door of the 
room is made to shut of itself is remarkably inge- 
nious; the titles on the backs of their books are in 
letters of gold; their chess-boards and chess-men are 
elegant pieces of work ; the keys of the piano—an instru- 
ment that strikes the most perfect notes of music—are 
made of beautiful ivory; and if I were to attempt to 
describe their stained and variegated glass, I really 
could not give any adequate idea of the curiosity and 
fineness of the art that can produce such results. 

On the throne there sits a Queen, who is endowed by 
Heaven with remarkable wisdom, and governs her 
subjects with great benevolence. 

The faces of the fair sex—for shading which they 
wear gauze veils of the finest texture—are as delicate 
as the hibiscus flower; and as I have watched them 
sitting side by side in the same carriage, I could not 
help remarking how like the sweet violet they looked. 
Their eyes, having the blue tint of the waters of 
autumn, are charming beyond description; and their 
waists are squeezed as tight and thin as a willow- 
branch. What perhaps caught my fancy most, was 
the sight of elegantly dressed young ladies, with pearl- 
white necks and tight-laced waists. Nothing can 
possibly be so enchanting as to see ladies that com- 
press themselves into taper forms of the most exquisite 
shape, the like of which I have never seen before. In 
their splendid carriages—which are generally drawn by 
a pair of horses, each with a diamond spot of white 
hair upon its snout—ladies and gentlemen sit together ; 
but as for the ladies who grace these carriages, their 
beauteous hue surpasses the bloom of the spring-flowers ; 
their eyebrows are of a delicate outline, resembling 
that of hills looming on the distant horizon; the colour 
of their eyes is of the most charming blue; and their 
whole deportment is as calm and cool as are the 
autumnal waters. 

The elegant dresses they wear are often made of 
watered-silk, that looks like a collection of fibres from 
some cirrus-cloud. In the cold weather, they are in 
the habit of putting variegated fur-tippets and boas 
round the neck. Tortoiseshell-combs are used for 
keeping up the hair, both on the back and the side of 


the head. Their caps are decked with elegant artificial 
flowers; their bonnets carry plumes of brilliant 
feathers; and caps and bonnets alike are trimmed 
with beautiful ribbons. When they go out for a walk, 
fine silken bags dangle from their pretty arms, coral- 
chains with gold watches are slung around the neck, 
they carry open parasols of the shape of the full 
moon, their robes are gay as the rainbow; and as they 
pass and repass you while you stand at your door, the 
pretty sounds of their tittering and talking remind 
you of the sweet notes of the thrush. 

As to the men, they have prominent noses, bushy 
eyebrows, and frizzly hair. They spare no pains in 
washing, dressing, and adorning their persons. Their 
under-garments are tight; their outer, short and open 
in front. The sleeves of their coats are worn tight, 
to keep out the cold. As perspiration is very much 
disliked, scented oils or waters are much used, some of 
which for deliciousness of flavour can vie with what is 
of the highest repute among us under the name of 
*The Dragon’s Saliva.’ They carry beautiful pieces 
of gold and silver money in elegant purses. Their hats 
are of beaver, their shoes of leather, and their clothes 
of fine black cloth. 

The British are an enterprising people. Most of 
their merchants are men of large capital; and being 
fearless of danger, as well as regardless of distance, 
they travel far off upon the sea to the remotest regions 
to open marts for their commerce. 

Great Britain has been for nearly eighteen centuries 
under the influence of Christianity, to which chiefly, I 
think, must be attributed the refinement in customs 
and manners of the nation. Of the idle tales and silly 
vagaries of the Buddhist and Taouist religions, they 
know nothing, because they derive all the principles of 
true morality from its only source—the Supreme Being. 
They do not even offer sacrifices to the manes of their 
departed ancestors; but the whole nation are, to a 
man, worshippers of the God of Heaven. Him they 
adore with all sincerity of heart; hence, the intercourse 
in society is marked by pure integrity and unmixed 
kindness. 

charitable institutions, English 
medical dispensaries and public hospitals, where they 
cure lingering diseases, without the use of those tedious 
and ineffective prescriptions that are in vogue among 
the people of this middle kingdom. 

The English seem to delight in the golden rule, 
‘Love thy neighbour as thyself;’ and in carrying out 
the spirit of this maxim, I do not think there is any 
farce or hypocrisy with them. So far as came under 
my observation, the feelings of the people are generous 
and benevolent; their manners perfectly refined; and 
their usual deportment, while it is kind and bland, 
bespeaks the deepest sincerity. 

Hosts and guests are exceedingly polite to each 
other, and, both in meeting and parting, heartily shake 
hands; while relations, in token of deep affection, 
exchange the kiss of friendship. When strarigers meet, 
the intercourse is most respectful, and the conversation 
free from rude speeches. Sometimes, as a mark of 
attention, they may treat you to a glass of wine, 
sometimes to a cup of tea. The writer of these notes, 
although a visitor from a very distant country, and a 
man of no merit whatever, was nevertheless entertained 
with the greatest hospitality; everywhere met with 
much respect; and, no matter into what company he 
went, eager inquiries were put to him regarding China 
and her customs. Many a gay lady has made tea for 
their Chinese stranger; and often, often, have bright 
young maidens brought their albums to him, that he 
might write a line or two of Chinese for them. 

In their social intercourse, respect for the female sex 
is one feature that I could not help observing as being 
very prominent, and most likely inherited by them 
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from antiquity. Their young children are well educated 
and well behaved, and the sweetest harmony prevails 
in the family-circle; so that, whenever its members 
group around the fireside, there is no squabbling, no 
wrangling, but all is order, quiet, peace. 

When they take their meals, the whole family sit at 
one and the same table. 

The breakfast is served in an elegant service of plate 
and porcelain. 

When the dinner-hour arrives—the lateness of which 
depends on the rank of the guest—each lady, leaning 
her arm upon that of a gentleman, is conducted to the 
dining-room. The festive-board is decorated with 
flowers of the most exquisite hue, and fruits of every 
variety. Spoons, instead of chopsticks, are set out to 
eat rice with—rice as white as snow. Their table- 
knives glitter like the hoar-frost, and have edges sharp 
enough to mince the toughest meat. When the choicest 
dishes have all been laid out, and before even a spoon 
or a knife is touched, thanks are first offered up to the 
Ruler of All for the bounties of his providence. Soup 
in a tureen is usually the first dish, after which the 
several standard-dishes come in succession. Instead 
of rice being, as with us, their staple food, they take 
beef and mutton, cooked not with firewood but with 
coal. Ask for what spice you like, to stimulate your 
appetite with, and it is at once handed to you. Various 
wines, too—the fine product of the grape, the sweet 
flavour of which fills the banquet-room—are served 
out in abundance. 

At their evening-parties, as I have watched the most 
delicious tea made in silver teapots, and the silver 
tray go round the room laden with snow-white sugar, 
rich cream, sweet cakes, and pearly butter, I could not 
lose sight of the ladies before me: they looked like 
fairies of the most lovely figure, flitting and gliding 
before my eyes. And yet these were not airy phan- 
toms, or cloud-wrapped nymphs, created by some 
magic art: they were living realities; and one cup of 
tea, under auspices so propitious, was enough to drive 
all care away! 

The usual hour for getting up in the morning is five 
o'clock, and for going to bed at night, eleven. When 
they want to call a servant, they ring a bell. The 
attendant is waiting outside, and on hearing the call, 
quietly walks in. At weddings, the reigning colour is 
white; at funerals, black. In using the door-knocker, 
there seems to be something like the following rule: 
a lady taps gently, a gentleman gives a decided and 
repeated knock; the postman makes two loud rapid 
strokes, a servant only one. When a visitor comes to 
pay a call, it is customary to send up a neat card with 
his name upon it. As soon as he crosses the threshold 
of the house-door, he takes off his hat. You will 
almost invariably find that each gentleman, in taking 
his walks abroad, carries his cane or stick with him: 
you will not often see a servant-boy following behind, 
but more frequently a dog, or perhaps a pet-cur with 
a bell round its neck. Ladies and gentlemen, when 
they walk out together, generally walk arm-in-arm. 
Go out at what hour you choose, and you may, if you 
like, mount some finely equipped coach; or, if you 
are about to take a jaunt into the country, the coach- 
guard blows his horn, to warn you of the hour for 
starting. In lodging any money at a banker’s office, 
you receive a note or bill to the amount thereof. The 
gray-goose quill is used for writing the running-hand ; 
and when a letter is written and folded, it is sealed 
with wax. For his leisure moments, every one has at 
hand what suits his taste—a ical-instr tora 
book. The ladies at such times are great readers, 
or while their spare moments away in working em- 
broidery with a pretty delicate needle; the gentlemen 
are fond of amusing themselves at cricket, which is 
played either out of town or on a fine lawn, and is 
really well worth looking at. 


In conclusion now, reader, amidst all the wonders, 
attentions, and enjoyments I found among the English 
people, what think you was it that mortified me? It 
was—that I was not able to speak one word of their 
language. A consciousness of this defect greatly 
annoyed me at the time, and the reminiscence thereof 
still makes me feel no little shame. 


NATURE’S UPS AND DOWNS. 


Tuat facts are forced on our attention, even as great- 
ness is thrust upon some people, is what any one who 
has lived to the age of thirty will hardly be ready to 
deny. Whether we will or no, we are compelled to 
take notice of some things; we cannot shut our eyes 
to them, if we would. Examples are plenty as black- 
berries ; but for the present we shall confine ourselves 
to a few supplied by the weather—that well-worn, but 
never to be worn-out subject. Do not throw down the 
paper with an exclamation about having ‘had enough 
of that;’ but read on, especially if you be one of 
those respectable-looking individuals who in such 
multitudes leave their homes about nine o’clock every 
morning, to betake themselves to warehouse, office, or 
bank, for their daily occupation. If such be the case, 
you cannot fail to have observed how frequently a 
bright morning, a dazzling sun, and a clear sky, 
whereof some stray beams had perchance found their 
way to your heart, has become suddenly overcast just 
about the time that, having administered the farewell 
kiss to your wife and children, you close your front- 
door behind you. The walk proves less cheerful than 
it promised to be; and well if it be no worse, for such 
improvised cloud-gatherings not unfrequently lead to 
a shower which, if it does not surprise you without 
an umbrella, does nevertheless take the polish off your 
boots, and the complacency from your temper, making 
you feel damp and uncomfortable, when all the while 
there seemed to be no occasion for it, for you have 
hardly got to your destination, and hung up your hat, 
than the weather ‘ holds up,’ and all is pleasant again. 
Very provoking! Why should it rain between nine 
and ten, just when you are in the street, and not 
before or after. This is a question you must have so 
often repeated to yourself—the fact has been so re- 
peatedly forced on you—that you are more or less a 
meteorologist in spite of yourself. You will remember 
how that the misgivings about the picnic produced by 
the nine o’clock shower all vanished as the sun so soon 
broke out again; or what rainy contingencies befell 
the last time you went to the Derby. Nor will you 
have forgotten the changing aspect of clouds, nine 
o’clock being apparently an hour when the large solid 
banks break up into those magnificent scattered masses 
that go sailing about the sky until towards sunset, 
when they reassemble, as though to form a guard of 
honour for the descending luminary. Perhaps the 
idea may have occurred to you, that there is a reason 
for these occurrences—that somehow or other Nature 
seemed to have certain fixed hours for certain opera- 
tions, just as we have for breakfast, dinner, &c.; for 
pulling off our boots, and putting on our dressing- 
gown. 

That Nature has her times and seasons, is no secret. 
The recurrence of spring and summer, the alternation 
of daylight and darkness, the rise and fall of the tides, 
are manifest even to an indifferent observer ; but not 
so manifest are some other operations, in which, 
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however, she is always busy. These we have to watch 
for patiently and attentively; and in time we become 
aware of a series of actions and movements, occurring 
with such regularity, that science has been able to class 
them among periodical phenomena. In some places, 
the regularity is undeviating; in others, perturbations 
take place as though by some disturbing cause rushing 
suddenly in while the superintending eye looked aside 
for a moment. And, what is remarkable, the more 
we investigate, the more do we find a relationship 
among different kinds of phenomena, and the more do 
they appear to come under one and the same system 
of cause and effect. 

First, among the ups and downs: what seems more 
irregular or uncertain than the rise and fall of the 
barometer? As well might we attempt to discover a 
connection and a meaning in the jerking flight of the 
wagtail, as in the movements of the mercury; many 
would say, at first sight, yet these movements have a 
meaning, and an important one too. Let us go into 
the tropics, because there the phenomena present them- 
selves with undeviating regularity. If we commence 
a series of hourly observations on the barometer, we 
see that the height of the mercury varies hour by hour, 
but yet in some sort of order; for twice in each twenty- 
four hours it has touched its highest point, and twice 
its lowest. These extremes, which are known to 
meteorologists as maxima and minima, occur at about 
the hottest and coldest hours of the day and night; 
and the oscillation is so certain in its amount and 
recurrence, so much to be depended on, that by observ- 
ing the height of the mercurial column we can tell the 
hour within about fifteen minutes. Our barometer, in 
fact, might do duty as a clock in case of need; and 
here we have evidence of a regular, uninterrupted 
movement of the atmosphere—an ebb and flow, as it 
were, which, as Humboldt describes, is, within the 
tropics, ‘ undisturbed by storm, tempest, rain, or earth- 
quake,’ alike on the sea-shore, or at an elevation of 
13,000 feet. 

Supposing that we have begun to observe early in 
the morning, we see the mercury steadily rising hour 
by hour, until nine or a quarter past, which is a 
maximum; it then as steadily falls, until four or a 
quarter past in the afternoon, which is a minimum; 
then rising again, it reaches its second maximum about 
half-past ten in the evening; when, falling once more, 
it has sunk to its second minimum by four the next 
morning. And thus the wonderful oscillation goes on, 
day after day, always the same. Here we already 
begin to perceive a reason for certain weather-changes 
about nine in the morning. 

Now comes the inquiry—How is it in other parts of 
the globe? The answer is, that the same phenomenon 
prevails, though, when we leave the tropics and travel 
north or south, the oscillation becomes less in amount, 
and less apparent. Here in our own island, for instance, 
where, as every one knows, it is not safe to venture a 
weather prediction six hours in advance, the regulari- 
ties are masked by the irregularities. The latter can, 
however, be eliminated by about ten days’ observation ; 
and then the periodical rise and fall comes out distinctly 
appreciable, and the hours of the maxima and minima 
will be found to vary but little from those of the tropics. 
Allowance must, however, be made for the time of year ; 
for the afternoon minimum, which falls near five o’clock 
in summer, will in winter occur at three, or about two 
hours earlier, and correspondently with the others. 


Of course, there is a cause for this remarkable 
phenomenon ; and the explanation is, that as the earth, 
by its diurnal rotation, turns us towards the sun, the 
temperature of the air is raised, and in the greatest 
amount from about the hours of nine to three. 
Expanded by the heat, the air rises, becomes lighter, 
flows away into surrounding regions, and, as a conse- 
quence of the diminished pressure, the barometer falls ; 
precisely what takes place every day, as we have seen 
above. After three or five, as the case may be, we are 
turned so far away from the sun, that the air becomes 
cooler, and consequently heavier, and the barometer 
rises again. But here we must not lose sight of an 
important consideration. The atmosphere is composed 
of dry air and aqueous vapour, and each has a different 
effect on the barometer; for the tension of vapour, 
which is at its minimum at about the coldest hour of 
the twenty-four, attains its maximum at the hottest— 
just the reverse of what takes place with the dry air. 
Now, it is the conjoint influence of these two con- 
stituents which gives us the double daily maximum 
and minimum. Where vapour is not abundant, as in 
the interior of continents far from the sea, the double 
effect disappears, and but one daily maximum and 
minimum is observed, due to the dry air alone. 

But the phenomena do not end here; the daily 
oscillations are but part of a great scheme, which 
includes also monthly and yearly maxima and minima. 
Twice in every month, the observers at Greenwich see 
that the mercury touches 30 degrees, or a little above, on 
the scale of their barometer, and has a corresponding fall. 
They see, too, that as the barometer is highest in the 
coldest weather, so does the annual maximum fall in 
winter, from which it sinks gradually to the equinox, 
then rises again as summer advances, but not to the 
mean of the cold season; descends again to a second 
minimum in autumn, after which it reascends to its 
winter level. Hence we see that, generally speaking, 
while it is winter with us, our barometer is higher than 
with our gold-digging friends in Australia; but when 
we are panting under a July sun, then they have the 
advantage. This corresponds with what is observed 
with respect to winds—that the barometer is highest 
with the wind from north to east, and lowest when 
it blows from’ south to west. And we may remark 
here, that a periodical change, distinctly observable, 
takes place every day in the wind: its pressure is 
least about sunrise, and greatest shortly after mid-day, 
from which it declines till ten in the evening. After 
the latter hour, it is unsteady, and blows by fits and 
starts until the dawn. This, it should be remembered, 
is quite independent of the direction of the wind; and 
is a well-ascertained fact, notwithstanding the many 
apparent discrepancies likely to be noticed by those 
who watch weather-cocks. 

There is yet another periodical phenomenon to be 
considered, before we pass to the concluding portion of 
our subject: it is the influence of the moon on the 
barometer. As our satellite affects the ocean, so docs 
it affect the air, and produce an atmospheric tide, the 
rise and fall of which is clearly traceable by the corre- 
sponding rise and fall of the barometer. The amount of 
oscillation may be extremely smail ; but still the fact 
remains: it has been detected at Greenwich, and 
wherever observers have set themselves diligently to 
discover it. The time at which it occurs, depends on 
the position of our satellite with regard to the earth. 
Colonel Sabine says, and there can be no better 
authority, ‘that, on the general average, tle barometer 
at St Helena stands four-thousandths of an inch higher 
at the two periods in each day when the moon is on 
the meridian above and below the pole, than it does at 
the two other periods in each day when the mecon is 
distant six hours from tlie meridian.’ Who shall say 
how vast the tide which this little four-thousandth 
represents! 
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Leaving the barometer for the magnet, we come now 
to another class of movements, singularly interesting 
in their periodical recurrence, and in the ideas they 
suggest of the laws and powers of nature. To compre- 
hend them, we must first explain that in observatories 
where magnetical observations are made, part of the 
apparatus consists of a bar magnet, about two feet long, 
suspended by a skein of cocoon silk, so as to move 
freely in a horizontal direction. This bar, by its gra- 
dual or sudden movements, tells us a good deal of what 
is going on with the magnetism of the earth. Suppose 
that we begin to observe it before breakfast: about 
eight o'clock, we see the end which points to the north 
begin to move slowly towards the west, and advance 
gradually hour by hour until between one and two, 
when having made an excursion of about 15 minutes 
of the scale, it stops and retreats as slowly back to 
its former position, which it reaches about seven in the 
evening. It then moves once more to the west, and 
returns to its place in the east by eight the next morn- 
ing—again to repeat the same deviations. The same 
thing is going on in the opposite hemisphere, only in 
the reverse direction. 

Now, here we have two maxima and two minima in 
the twenty-four hours, precisely as in the case of the 
barometer. We see that the ups and downs and oscil- 
lations have a mutual relationship. Complex and 
obscure as they appear when viewed separately, we 
may be sure that the principle on which they all depend 
is beautifully simple. So far as is yet known, it is the 
heat of the sun, increasing from morn till noon, and 
decreasing from noon to evening, that produces all 
these periodical phenomena, whether magnetic or baro- 
metric, and in the absence of the great luminary there 
are atmospheric influences in full activity. 

In common with the barometer, the magnet has 
monthly and yearly maxima and minima, apart from 
other great periodical movements. The variation of 
the compass is a well-known fact: some 200 years ago, 
the needle pointed exactly north at Greenwich; now it 
points 24 degrees to the west of north; and so it will 
go on until, having reached its maximum, it will return 
to a point as far to the east of north. Thus, on the 
greatest as well as the smallest scale, there appears 
perpetual change; and yet, amid all this mutability, 
we have already discovered much that is fixed and 
certain, and science in her steady advance will discover 
more. As an instance of the way in which human 
interests may be affected by great natural laws: any 
surveys made by compass must necessarily be faulty, 
for the boundary-lines will be continually shifting with 
the variation of the needle. In some parts of the earth 
there is no change, the compass remaining always 
invariable ; this is the case in Jamaica and the West 
India Islands; and as the surveys there were all made 
by compass, it is only to this invariability, as Sir John 
Herschel says, that ‘the whole mass of West India 
property has been saved from the bottomless pit of 
endless litigation.’ 

There is little doubt but that, with increasing know- 
ledge, we shall find other phenomena related to those 
which we have here discussed. We shall know more 
of the laws of the formation of cloud; more of those 
which regulate the fall of rain; droughts and storms 
will cease to be considered as accidental. We shall 
know what the diurnal inequality of the tides of the 
ocean means, and trace the passage of atmospheric 
waves hourly or daily. We already understand some of 
the greater aérial movements; we know that a great 
wave sweeps over London every November, and that, 
during eleven years, its crest has passed within five 
days of the middle of the month. 

In presence of facts so interesting, may we not say, 
what has often been said—that natural philosophy is by 
no means a dry study? We go about our daily duties, 
we buy and sell, eat, drink, and sleep, are sad or merry, 


contented or querulous, forgetting that all the while 
the grand scheme of Nature’s operations is carried on, 
though unseen. It might do us good at times to imitate 
her silent energy and beneficent compensations. 


SAM DRINKWATER’S LUCK. 


In the spring (the English autumn) of the year 1852, 
Sam Drinkwater was a dweller in the tents of Bendigo. 
Time was when Sam had been the proprietor of a large 
and comfortable establishment; when he had slept 
under twelve square feet of canvas, and had drunk 
out of crockery. His goods and tools were a load for 
a one-horse dray in those days, and he had paid many 
pounds sterling for the frequent removal of his pre- 
mises. But now that prosperous time had passed 
away; and at Sam’s last removal, his own broad 
shoulders served instead of the one-horse dray. 
Arrived at the new spot he had chosen, he tied a rope 
between two gum-trees, pitched over it the strip of 
duck he called his tent, rolled up a back log for his 
fire, and made himself comfortable. 

Sam Drinkwater was a remarkable man among his 
neighbours, for he preserved his ruddy English com- 
plexion, never swore, and respected not only his native 
land, but its government also. Mr Drinkwater had 
not come out at his country’s expense—that was 
evident. Of his antecedents, I know nothing. What 
occupation he might have had in England, or what 
position filled, it was impossible to form an idea. I 
knew him only as one who, though a grumbler from 
habit, was in reality one of the jolliest of jolly diggers ; 
one whose infinite good-humour was proof against the 
winter rains and the summer flies; who liked butter 
with his bread when he could get it ; and when he could 
not, took an extra pipe of Barrett's twist, and thanked 
Providence. 

At the time when gold was first discovered at 
Ballarat, Sam Drinkwater had come across the Murray 
with twenty pounds in his pocket, and a pair of boots 
and his blankets on his back. His money he expended 
in the purchase of the big tent before alluded to, and 
other heavy and comfortable goods ; and having set up 
his house, he commenced digging. Since then he had 
sunk some fifty holes with his own hands, and had 
worked in numberless others dug by other people, and 
yet never had Sam once been the possessor of six ounces 
of gold. Still he worked on, as calmly and steadily as 
ever, much given to moralising when he was troubled 
with empty pockets, and receiving with equanimity 
any stray nugget that came in his way. 

I made Mr Drinkwater’s acquaintance in the fol- 
lowing manner. Going down one morning to a hole 
of mine much later than usual, I was surprised to find 
a man quietly seated at the bottom of it, cutting slices 
off my washing stuff with his knife. 

‘Hillo!’ said I. ‘Good-morning—hope you are 
well?’ 

The man looked up, and surveyed me with some 
surprise. 

‘ Good-morning,’ said he ; ‘how do you find yourself?’ 

And he quietly resumed his occupation. I began to 
lose patience, and addressed him again : 

‘Mate, you will allow me to tell you that that’s my 
hole.’ 

‘Is it? Well, it can’t be helped. It’s my luck. 
You didn’t leave your name on it, you know.’ 

‘All right,’ said I; ‘but if you have come across 
any “bits,” I hope you will hand them over.’ 

‘Not in the daytime,’ replied Mr Drinkwater, for 
he of course it was. 

won't ?’ said I. 

‘Not I. Don’t put yourself in a passion. Wait till 
I get out, and I’ll shew you the rights of it. You see 
I have given you three hours’ work this morning, and I 
have got you out stuff enough to keep you washing all 
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day. Well, now, supposing I have picked up three 
pennyweights of gold—which is quite an overestimate, 
I assure you—I am not overpaid, am I?’ 

‘I am satisfied,’ said I; ‘you look honest; keep it, 
and welcome. Havea drink of tea?’ 

I handed him the ‘billy,’ or large can, which is a 
digger’s constant companion in warm weather. I found 
that Mr Drinkwater improved upon acquaintance, and 
we became very intimate. 

Some few months after our first meeting, I lay one 
Sunday morning enjoying the first warm beams of the 
rising sun. ‘The flies, those pests of Australia, had not 
yet started into life, and the air was cool. The scene 
was full of beauty, but of a beauty that had no change, 
and was therefore soon lost to the weary eye. Beauti- 
ful heaths and wild-flowers grew at my feet, worthy to 
have adorned your drawing-room, my dear madam; 
but I would have given them all for a yard of green 
turf. Beautiful birds lived in those woods, but they 
had no song; and the monotonous hum of insect-life 
was unrelieved by any of nature’s articulate music. It 
was a pleasant spot for an anchorite, so calm was the 
air, so silent the forest; and yet it was in the midst of 
the largest of the gold-fields. A little hill divided me on 
each side from an enormous multitude, scattered here 
and there in tents of every colour, along the sides of 
a wide valley. After a while, the dull slow strokes 
of an axe were heard at a distance, followed in a few 
minutes by the crash of a falling tree, as some indus- 
trious digger began to lay in his week’s stock of fuel. 
Sunday is but little observed, in a religious point of 
view, on the Diggings: the churches are too far off, or 
the service is too long for the tired workman, who does 
not love preaching, and wants rest. The melancholy 
truth is, the digger is the child of to-day, and religion 
concerns him little. 

I threw open the front of my tent, and lighted my 
pipe—the digger’s vade-mecum. Under the magic influ- 
ence of ignited negrohead, I gradually sunk into a 
pleasant doze, from which I was roughly disturbed by 
a voice, and looking up, I saw a head poked in at the 
side of my tent, which I recognised as belonging to a 
neighbour, Mr Michael Shannon. 

* Walk in,’ said I; ‘plenty of room inside.’ 

*Excuse me, sur,’ said Mr Shannon ; *I wouldn’t 
wish to be committing any depredations ’"—— 

‘Certainly not,’ said I. 

*I only wanted to say a word to you; and, indeed, I 
am ashamed to be troubling you with such a trifle’-—— 

‘By all means,’ said I. ‘I shall be awake directly. 
Make yourself at home; there’s a log in that corner. 
Don’t sit in the frying-pan, that’s a good fellow. 
Now for it.’ 

After many protestations, and taking off his hat as 
if he was in a drawing-room, Mr Shannon at last came 
to anchor on one of the short logs which, turned on 
end, served us for seats. This done, he commenced 
exploring his pockets, one after another, without 
success, Knowing what he wanted, I threw him 
over the cake of tobacco. 

‘So I hear you are going to leave us, Mick,’ said I. 

‘Well, we'll have to leave the luck that’s come to 
us, but we ’ll be off to-morrow, please God.’ 

* What luck’s that ?’ I asked. 

*It’s the good hole we got down below.’ 

‘What! the last? Why, I thought there wasn’t a 
speck in it.’ 

‘Indeed, and there was not till the last tub we 
washed ; and if we didn’t get two ounces of gold out of 
that, may I never ’——. 

‘Precisely,’ said I. ‘Well, I am glad to hear it. Of 
course, while that lasts you won’t leave it to go after 
any new diggings?’ 

‘Indeed, but we will. Didn’t we hire the horse and 
a won't we have to pay for it whether we go or 
not?’ 


‘Well, please yourself of course,’ said I; ‘ but a man 
that would leave a hole that gives two ounces to the 
tub to go to a new digging, would do anything.’ Here 
I took several whiffs in succession, to enable me to 
comprehend the absurdity of such a thing. ‘Depend 
upon it, Mick,’ I continued, ‘a bird in the hand is 
generally worth two in the bush, especially in the bush 
of Australia.’ 

‘Well, that’s true for you,’ replied Mr Shannon; 
‘but you see, we know we'll do well at Korong, and 
we were thinking we might sell the hole below. A 
fine thing it would be for a man that stays in the place.’ 

‘I see; you want me to buy it,’ said I. 

“Deed we do not, except you'd like it yourself. 
But Tim was saying last night that we’d give you 
the first chance of it, for we know you'd have done 
the same by us.’ 

* And how much do you want for it?’ 

‘Is it likely we’d be asking a price to a friend like 
yourself? Sure you can give us what you think it’s 
worth.’ 

Not liking this, however, I questioned Mr Shannon 
again; and after about five minutes’ perseverance, I 
succeeded in getting out of him that he wanted three 
ounces of gold (then worth about L.8 on the Diggings) 
for the hole. The price did not suit me, and I there- 
fore declined the purchase. Mr Shannon, however, 
being pressing, I agreed to mention the matter to Sam 
Drinkwater, who I knew would be glad of such an 
opportunity, though I doubted extremely whether he 
could find the purchase-money. So with this under- 
standing my visitor took his departure, having arranged 
to call upon me again that afternoon. 

Now the fact is, that I had always had a lurking 
doubt of Mr Shannon, he was so very polite. My con- 
viction was, that the constant smile which illuminated 
his dusky countenance, was but a habitual contraction 
of the muscles, and, like the big pictures over a penny- 
show, no guide whatever to what was going on within. 
Still I hate to be suspicious without cause, and I had 
never had real cause to suspect Mr Shannon of any- 
thing dishonest. He was an unexceptionable neigh- 
bour when sober, and very amusing after a little 
whisky ; and I don’t know what more one could expect 
under the circumstances. 

According to my promise, I went after dinner to 
Sam Drinkwater, to tell him of Mr Shannon’s liberal 
offer. I found Sam with his hands in his breeches 
pockets seated on the trunk of a tree, and whistling 
profanely. He nodded shortly in reply to my saluta- 
tion, and went on whistling. He did not even offer 


. | me a pipe, but fixed his eyes, and seemingly his atten- 


tion, on the fragments of a pick, which he had smashed 
probably the day before. Mr Drinkwater was evidently 
very miserable. After some trouble, I overcame his 
vis inertiz, and got him up to my tent, where I unfolded 
to him what the reader already knows. My narrative 
did interest him a little, and he stopped whistling, 
until I mentioned the demand of three ounces, when he 
whistled louder than ever. 

‘Of course, I knew there was something,’ said Sam, 
—s up excitedly. ‘Why, I haven’t got one ounce, 
much less three.’ 

* Didn’t you make anything last week ?’ I inquired. 

‘Just as much as will pay for my rent and washing,’ 
he replied. The reader is, no doubt, aware that these 
items demanded no outlay from Mr Drinkwater. 

‘I am sorry for it, Sam,’ said I; ‘but I think Old 
Johnson will lend you the money, if you choose—— 
Here comes Shannon.’ 

That gentleman entered the tent as I spoke, and 
having prevailed upon him to take a seat, I explained 
to him the sad state of my friend Sam’s finances. 

‘Upon my conscience, I wish I could give him the 
hole—so I do,’ observed Mr Shannon ; ‘ but travelling’s 
mighty dear in this country, and what with the flour 
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and tea, and other combustibles for the journey, we’ll 
want every penny we can get.’ 

‘I suppose you'll let Sam wash a tub to try the 
hole,’ said I. 

‘Of course we will, but the gold will be ours.’ 

‘Oh, certainly. Well, Sam, what do you say? We 
can manage it somehow. I can get you the three 
ounces where I mentioned, on security of your tent 
and tools; and one day’s hard work, if the hole keeps 
good, will free you again.’ 

‘My traps are not worth three ounces,’ said Sam. 

‘Never mind, I’ll be your security. Why, you’ll 
pay the money in two days you know, at latest.’ 

* All right,’ said Sam; ‘I accept. But I know how 
it will be. Directly I get into the hole, all the gold 
will have disappeared.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ cried Shannon, look- 
ing ay red. ‘If you mean to say that I’m deceiving 


” *Oh ‘Oh bother,’ said I; ‘Sam means that his luck is so 
bad, that when there i is gold in a hole he can’t find it.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it,’ said Sam. 

I was rather surprised that Shannon should have 
excited himself so needlessly, nor could I altogether 
account for the passion he exhibited. However, the 
matter was arranged, and it was agreed that Sam 
should try the hole next morning; and if the trial 
proved satisfactory, he should pay the money at once, 
and so enable Shannon and his partner to set off for 
the new diggings at Korong. 

On the following afternoon, about four o’clock, finding 
my labour very unproductive, and feeling, therefore, 
very lazy, I strolled down to the site of Sam’s new 
purchase, to see how he was getting on. Passing along 
the gully, I was hailed by the individual before alluded 
to as Old Johnson. He was a thin copper-coloured 
old man, who picked up a living on the Diggings 
without the labour of using a pick. He kept a ‘sly 
grog-shop,’ or, in other words, he disposed of diluted 
sulphuric acid, sweet nitre, and other compounds, 
which were sold under the names of different ardent 
spirits. He also dealt in tools and provisions, and had 
been known to assist struggling diggers with small 
advances of money—on good security—at 100 per cent. 

Old Johnson came up to me in a great hurry. 

*You han’t seen anything of Mick Shannon and his 
mate, han’ you?’ he asked. 

‘Not I, I replied; ‘they are off to Korong by this 
time.’ 


‘I wish I could catch °em. They’ve taken two of 
my best picks with ’em.’ 

‘Indeed! How do you know that they took them?’ 

*Why, Mick was looking at ’em last night when he 
was up at the tent, and I missed ’em both this morning. 
I know he’s got ’em. Now it was a neat thing of 
Mick to get three ounces for that rotten hole of theirs. I 
don’t say anything agen that, but to go and take an old 
chap’s picks, was as mean a thing as ever I heerd on.’ 

*What do you mean by a rotten hole?’ asked I in 
a@ quandary. 

‘Why, the hole was a blank—not a speck in it; and 
they got some chap to give three ounces for it. He, 
he, ho! They told us all about it last night, over a 
glass of grog.’ 

‘Don’t laugh, Mr Johnson,’ said I. ‘I suppose they 
did not tell you who had bought the hole ?’ 

‘No, no; they wouldn’t say that.’ 

‘Well, I'll tell you. It was Sam Drinkwater; and 
the money he and I borrowed from you yesterday, was 
to pay for it. You might have guessed as much, I 
should think.’ 

* Well, may I be’—— 

‘Don’t swear. You know we are sure to poy you 
some day. But it isa bad job for Sam. Did he try 
the hole, I wonder?’ 

‘Oh, you know, they had salted it.’ 


*Done what ?’ 

‘Done what! Why, salted it, I tell you. A nice job 
it is for me. You'll have to pay me, youngster, if 
Sam don’t; so look out.’ 

‘All right,’ said I; and Old Johnson, who was 
shaking with passion, walked off. 

Here was a pleasant state of things! The practice 
of ‘salting’ a hole, I ought to tell the reader, was 
mixing gold with the ‘washing stuff’—which, when 
washed, of course appeared rich, making the hole look 
as if well worth money. I say the practice was so, for 
I believe that since digging has become a regular trade, 
rather than a gambling fever, this kind of fraud is rare, 
if it has not quite disappeared. 

Musing on the news I had heard, and trying to 
determine what was best to do under the circumstances, 
I arrived at the hole in question, which was situated in 
a little gully on the other side of a neighbouring hill. 
The holes here were some twelve feet deep ; and on 
reaching the brink, and looking down, I saw my poor 
friend seated between two mounds of earth, quietly 
picking away. His round hat was thrown back from 
his forehead, and exposed that noble feature to full 
view. No damps of labour were gathered there, for in 
truth Mr Drinkwater was not working hard. As I 
called out to him, he turned to look at me, and the 
corner of his mouth was drawn up towards his left ear, 
giving a peculiarly disconsolate expression to his face. 

‘Well, old man,’ said I, ‘ how do you get on ?’ 

* My dear fellow,’ he replied, ‘I have been swindled ; 
the hole is not worth sixpence. When I was getting 
dinner, I saw the fellows all laughing, and I found they 
knew that the hole was worthless. Shannon had salted 
it, sir,’ 

‘I know it,’ said I; ‘Old Johnson told me so.’ 

‘And since the salted tub which I washed this 
morning, I have not seen a speck.’ 

‘Well, it can’t be helped. What’s the use of going 
on working ? Come home, and let us see what can be 
done.’ 

‘Excuse me,’ said Sam; ‘I have bought this hole, 
and I mean to stick to it. There is gold lower down 
the gully, and I do not see why there should not be 
some up here.’ 

‘Oh you may work in that way for a year.’ 

‘Do you see that parcel beside you?’ inquired Sam. 

I replied that I did. 

‘That ’s candles—I have just bought them. I intend, 
sir, to drive on this tunnel in a straight line as long as 
my stock of flour and those candles shall last.’ 

* You are excited just now,’ said I, ‘so I won’t reason 
with you. Come home, and have some tea.’ 

‘Not I” he replied. ‘Look out, I am going to 
shovel up.’ 

So saying, Mr Drinkwater began to send up the 
earth which lay piled around him. I stood looking 
on, meditating whether it would be practicable to 
follow that rascal Shannon, and make him refund his 
plunder. 

As the earth in the hole was removed, a large block 
of quartz was exposed to view, which quite filled one 
side of the hole, and had compelled Sam to reduce the 
tunnel he was opening to very small dimensions. 

*There’s a nice convenient thing to have in a hole,’ 
observed Sam, striking his shovel against the quartz. 

‘I tell you what, Sam,’ said I, ‘1 should like to see 
what’s under that block. Gold has been found in such 
places as that before now, especially with a clay 
bottom.’ 

*Not much chance, I am afraid,’ said Sam. ‘And 
yet it is a likely clay, eh? But, then, what’s the good 
of a likely clay to a man with my luck ?’ 

‘Never mind your luck; I’ll go and get a crow- 
bar. After some trouble, I succeeded in borrowing 
that implement, and after excavating round the block, 
we tried to raise it. For a long time it would not 
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budge an inch, till at one great struggle the stone was 
lifted just enough to enable me to see under it; but 
while I stooped to prop it up, the crow-bar slipped; and 
the block fell into its place again. Sam, whose back 
had been turned to the stone, to enable him to get a 
greater purchase, turned round puffing, and exclaimed 
that he would shove no more. . 

‘Sam,’ said I, gasping a little, ‘ keep cool, old fellow ; 
there’s gold under it. I saw it. Mick Shannon has 
cheated himself, and no mistake!’ 

‘Hurrah !’ cried Sam, ‘we'll soon have it up then ;’ 
and he seized the crow-bar. 

‘Stop,’ said I; ‘recollect it is getting near nightfall. 
Better leave it as it is. I don’t mind helping you to 
have a look, though.’ And while I propped the stone, 
Sam picked out some small nuggets, which there could 
be no mistake about. It was with some difficulty that 
Mr Drinkwater could be got home; and I am inclined 
to believe that he took several walks during the night 
in the direction of his hole, feeling uneasy in his mind, 
except when he could see the moon shining on his 
block of quartz. 

The next day, we took one hundred and twenty- 
eight ounces of gold from under that block; and 
although I worked afterwards at the hole for some 
weeks, no more was found. As for Sam,.on the 
morning following he came to my tent with his 
blankets on his back. 

*T am off,’ said he. 

* Good-by, then; I wish you luck in New Zealand.’ 

‘No need of that,’ replied he; ‘a man with health 
and strength, and three hundred pounds to stock a 
farm, can do without luck in New Zealand.’ 

‘Happy country !’ 

‘And remember this,’ continued Sam; ‘if ever you 
should get tired of knocking about, and want a quiet 
home, or if there should come a time when you are 
poor, and want a friend, don’t be afraid to write, for 
you will have him in Sam Drinkwater.’ 

And with these words Mr Drinkwater squeezed my 
hand, and went on his way. 


‘EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYED: 


A uittLx work, on the Relative Rights and Interests of 
Employer and Employed, by M. Justitia, has come under 
our notice.* The object of the writer is, to shew that 


} 


| inducements, not only to save, but to rise in the social 
'scale. We may hope, that when a law permitting 
partnerships in commandite comes into operation in 
this country, the problem which troubles M. Justitia 
will be solved, and that we shall hear no more of the 
wild communistic schemes that have been propounded 
during the last thirty years. At the same time, 
nothing can be done for tlie working-classes till they 
really help themselves ; and more particularly, till 
| they systematically repudiate the noxious counsels of 
the parties who mislead them on every doctrine of 
political economy, and sow dissension between them 
|and their employers. ‘The single fact of the late 
Preston strike causing a loss in wages to the extent 
of L.533,250, speaks volumes as to this mournful 
misdirection. ‘ 


THE POET AND THE VOICE. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

A port wandered by a woodland stream, 
Voicing the thoughts which made his daily dream, 
Whilst joyous birds took up the mystic theme; 
Or so they seemed to do—such concord bound 
The soul-stirred to the soulless voice, in sound; 
Note blent with note in music so profound! 


* The stream flows on beneath a summer sky, 
The winter clouds pass o’er it equally— 
It singeth freely still—and so do I. 


* It singeth on, whate’er its waters cover; - 
If sunshine or if shadows o’er it hover, 
Its song the same—gay Music’s constant lover! 


* The woods, awake with melody, lift up 
Their leafy hands, as holding in a cup 
Rich floods of song that drop down drop by drop. 
‘ Bird-rife the branches, and song-rife the birds ; 
1 know not what they utter, but the chords 
Rouse thoughts within me that can find no words. 
* And I could alinost deem such harmony 
Woke echoes, that within my spirit lie 
Till so called forth—each chant a prophecy ! 
* And merry sound their lays, if I can read 
The interpretation by the hopes they breed 
Within a heart where youth ard health excced.’ 

* * 


Oh, Poet-heart! youth, tis health, ’tis hope 


the elevation of the working-classes would be wonder- 
fully promoted by their co-operating in large numbers | 
to establish and maintain manufacturing concerns; in 
other words, by their becoming their own capitalists, — 
and the drawers of the entire profits of their own | 
labours. There is nothing new in this proposal. The | 
plan would have been carried out long ago, if it had 
been practicable under existing circumstances. The 
main difficulty in the way of such projects seems to 
be overlooked by this well-meaning writer. It is this 
—Where is the capital, in the first instance, to come 
from to establish the undertaking, to enable the 
managers to give credit, and to pay wages and other 
current expenses? Until a body of manual labourers 
can unite in putting down, say L.50,000 to start, and 
an equal sum to keep going a concern such as he 
points to, it is useless to speak of organising large 
manufacturing establishments on a co-operative prin- 
ciple. Improvement in the position of the working- 
classes can be reasonably expected only by means of 
better education, by the spread among them of a taste 
for reading, by increased self-respect, and by altogether 
higher aims individually. As regards the connecting 
of these classes with ordinary trading enterprises, no 
other practicable plan presents itself than the admis- 
sion of individuals as shareholders on the commandite 


principle, by which there would be the greatest of all 
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That make for thee Life’s golden portals ope 

To vistas bright beyond all real scope! 

*Tis youth, ‘tis strength, ‘tis hope that give thy song 
The poetry, that doth to earth belong 

Only ere life hath fed, or starved, on wrong! 


Ere life hath played with reptiles and with thorns, 
That taunt the after-thoughts with shames and scorns, 
Reaped through mad nights upon repentant morns. 


Oh, Poet-heart! couldst thou thus ever sing, 

Joy were a real and a lasting thing, 

Fresh as the leaf on bough, or bird on wing. 

But as the stream sings on, and doth not slrew 
. ‘The ruggedness and death that lurk below, 

In thy gay song may hide prophetic wo. 

The jocund birds may be interpreters 

Of coming wretchedness ; in lyric airs 

Foreboding gaily comfortless despairs. 

The very utterance of mirth may be 

Mystic dissemblings of the wo, which we 

Are yet to boldly brave, or basely flee. 

Oh, Poet-heart, sing on! but sing on still 

With a pure-thoughted mind and innocent will, 

That so thy music may retain its skill! 
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